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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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Florence I. Adams. 
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Harold E. B. Speight. 


YTHE CHRISTIAN LEADER is publis! ed every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
affice at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate cf postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1913. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents, 
To otker countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will irform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput 
able houses. It will invite advertismg from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adcpted in their 
Interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—Fron: an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVER1ISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subsciiption to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter 2s may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universaiist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 
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THE MINISTER’S WIFE 
Brother John 
in The Inquirer 


Our ministers must feel grateful to the 
Methodists who refused the other day to 
allow their conference to institute a cen- 
sorship of marriage. A proposal that the 
choice of ministers’ wives should be sub- 
jected to another man’s judgment was 
received with astonishment and _ subse- 
quently vetoed. 

Delegates refused to take seriously the 
proposal made by the Ministerial Training 
Committee that if a candidate for the 
ministry happened to be engaged, the su- 
perintendent of the circuit should furnish 
a written statement of the suitability of 
his fiancee to be a minister’s wife. The 
amazing thing is that the proposal was 
seriously made! But it was. The presi- 
dent of the conferenc2 even thought it 
necessary to rebuke delegates for the way 
in which they received the proposal. “It 
is not a matter to be treated lightly,” he 
observed sharply. 

In all seriousness, then, let us note the 
fact that there are people who would like 
ministers’ wives to be chosen for them. If 
we are not watchful in guarding our lib- 
erties, we may soon find a sub-committee 
of our General Assembly suggesting a cen- 
sorship of marriage—for ideas soon spread 
from one religious movement to another. 
In any case, there are already some Uni- 
tarians who would like to have a share in 
choosing our wives. 

At the Methodist Conference there was 
some discussion on the word “suitability.” 
“Does ‘suitability’ mean suitable as a 
minister’s wife or suitable to be married 
to the candidate?” asked a delegate. And 
the reply was: “Suitable as a minister’s 
wife.” 

Congregations—and especially church 
committees—have views about ministers’ 
wives. More than once I have heard it 
said of a particular woman, ‘‘She’d make 
an ideal minister’s wife.’’ She—the model 
minister’s wife—is a managing sort of per- 
son. She can run mothers’ meetings, 
teach in Sunday school, serve on commit- 
tees, act as district visitor, and occasion- 
ally take service and preach. Church 
committees get into the habit of looking 
on the minister’s wife as an unpaid curate. 
And they have a grudge against a minister 
if his wife is not of the “ideal” kind. They 
look at the minister’s wife from the point 
of view of the church, rather than from 
the point of view of the man she has mar- 
ried. 

And I am afraid that a committee of 
elderly religious people elected to choose a 
suitable wife for a minister would look at 
the matter from the same conventional 
angle. Further, they would take the view 
that a minister must not marry a member 
of his own congregation, and they would 
accept all the subtle caste distinctions of 
Christian society. I can imagine them 
solemnly drawing up a new Table of Kin- 
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dred and Affinity, beginning something 
like this: 

A Minister may not marry his: 

1. Greengrocer. 

2. Greengrocer’s sister. 

3. Sister’s Greengrocer. 

And so on—up to more than thirty pro- 
hibitions! 

We often see the announcement: “A 
marriage has been arranged ——.”’ And 
there are countries in which marriages are 
arranged by a ‘‘committee’”’ of people in- 
terested in the match. But we must never 
countenance the idea that such a system 
would be good for the church. 

This does not mean that I believe that 
ministers always choose their own wives. 
Any ‘“‘choosing”’ there is may be the other 
way round! Not long ago a number of 
men were discussing the question of how 
they met their wives. One man after 
another told his story. But a quiet little 
man in the corner was silent. Then some- 
one asked him, “And how did you meet 
your wife?” “I didn’t meet her,’”’ said 
the quiet little man. ‘‘She overtook 
me!”’ 

What is said about “‘choosing”’ wives is 
mostly nonsense. Marriages are not “ar- 
ranged”’ in this way. 

And what is said—by members of church 
committees and others—about ministers’ 
wives is mostly nonsense too! The habit 
of looking on a minister’s wife as an unpaid 
curate is all wrong. There ought to be a 
League of Ministers’ Wives to combat the 
idea, and to put in its place the truth about 
the wives of ministers of religion. 

The best wife for a minister is not 
necessarily the Sunday school teacher, 
mothers’-meeting enthusiast kind of wife. 
A minister may need, more than anything 
else, a quiet woman to be his sympathetic 
companion and gentle critic. 

The woman who does not agree with the 
theology of her minister-husband, yet who 
as a wife makes her man happy, may be 
helping to spread that theology more ef- 
fectively than the woman who shares her 
husband’s faith and teaches it in church 
and Sunday school at every opportunity. 
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Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong 
is secretary of the New Hampshire 
Congregational Conference. 

Rey. George FE. Huntley, D. D., is 
minister of the Universalist Church 
in Peabody, Mass. 

Rey. Miles Hanson is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Howard L. Brooks is a senior in 
the Harvard Divinity School. 

Gregory Vlastos is professor of 
philosophy in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthineas of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Repeal Only a Beginning 


T can not be said too often that the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is only a beginning in 
the war on intemperance and crime. Not a day 

should be lost in getting ready to take the second, the 
third, the fourth, steps. As sure as anything in an 
unstable world, is the fact that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will go out of the Constitution before the first 
of the year. The distilleries are getting ready. The 
champagne cellars of Rheims are getting ready. The 
other side should get ready. We doubt if any con- 
siderable number of temperance people will be bad 
sports and take the position, ‘“‘Let those who favored 
repeal deal with the mess,” or really think deep in 
their hearts, “‘I do not care how bad things become— 
the worse the better.”” The great body of temperance 
people want temperance, they want boys and girls to 
know the joy of freedom from bondage to evil habits, 
they want our young folks to have the efficiency of 
unclouded brains, and they will work to serve these 
great ends. 

Curiously enough, it is not going to be as hard in 
some ways as we suspect. So contradictory is this 
human nature of ours that it often proves easier to 
bring up abstainers in the homes of moderate drinkers 
than in the homes of dry leaders. “Better leave it 
alone”’ goes deeper into a young person’s soul when 
the unworthy thing is there before him than when it is 
behind locks and bars. 

There is no question but what this psychological 
reaction to forbidden fruit has been responsible for 
the terrific deluge of hip-flask drinking among young 
folks. We have an idea that making drink available 
will make drink unfashionable. 

At the same time there is a different truth em- 
phasized in the prayer, “Lead us not into temptation.” 
The old liquor system of pre-prohibition days put 
temptation before multitudes not strong enough to 
say no. The new control of the business must take 
note of this side of things. 

In dealing with liquor control we shall be free 
from two of the deadly things in the system of the past 
twelve years. One is the necessity of having uniform 
legislation for all parts of our wide-flung empire, and 
the other is a constitutional provision which made 
experiment impossible. We have discovered how 


new movement, but not the only motto. 


fooush it is to try to fit the same liquor control system 
to the Italian district of Boston and Aroostook County, 
Maine, to Southern California and rural New York. 
We also have seen great provinces of Canada learning 
how to do it by the trial and error method. “If it 
doesn’t work get rid of it. Try something else.” 

“The churches in action against the saloon” was 
the motto of the Anti-Saloon League. ‘“The churches in 
action against the saloon and everything else that de- 
files and degrades” should be one of the mottoes of the 
It is easy 
to be against something. It is easy to fight blindly. 
It is easy to keep on fighting under the spur of a 
temperance mass meeting. It is hard to be for some- 
thing, to pick out the right thing and stand for it, to 
build up something. The new temperance movement 
must be a building movement. 

The churches in action against the saloon identi- 
fied prohibition with religion. The churches in action 
for temperance must identify religion with righteous- 
ness and spiritual power. 

Even many dry advocates have come to see the 
intellectual bankruptcy and moral near-sightedness 
of a position which has made drinking a glass of beer 
or wine an immoral act. It might be an immoral act 
just as eating pie might be an immoral act, and then 
again it might be as far from immorality as night is 
from day. 

We speak a queer jargon to some of our friends. 
To be for temperance and against the Eighteenth 
Amendment, to be for prohibition here and against 
prohibition yonder, to count it wicked to drink even 
one glass of beer sometimes and not wicked at other 
times, to be loyal to the cause and also disloyal to the 
cause, has caused many staunch friends of the Leader 
and the Editor some anxious moments. We are, how- 
ever, entirely consistent, at least to our own mind. 

All the moral turpitude in food or drink lies in 
the harm it does to ourselves or to others, and pop is 
no different from whiskey in this respect. 

All of our dealing with the liquor business must 
be based on experience, and we must adapt means to 
ends as occasions make possible. 

And whatever the law, we must obey it to the 
letter, and with patriotic desire to make it succeed. 
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WOMEN WORKERS AND THE NEW DEAL 


PAMPHLET issued by the Women’s Bureau 
for distribution at the Century of Progress 
Exposition tells the story of women workers 

in this country throughout the past century. It is a 
story of long hours and low wages. It tells of long 
hard struggles for decent labor legislation. Above all 
there stands out in this reswme the glaring discrimina- 
tion against women and in favor of men in the matter 
of wages. This unjust situation still remains. For, 
according to Eleanor Nelson of the Public Informa- 
tion Division, author of the report, wages even now 
“lag far behind those of men.” During the decade 
ending in 1932 “women’s average earnings in nine 
important woman-employing industries were only 
from forty-five to eighty-four percent as much as 
men’s.” 

Certainly the women need and deserve a new 
deal. Equal pay for equal work for women should be 
a practical concern of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. This is, in fact, not only a matter of 
fairness, it is also an economic necessity for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, many women workers support 
as large a number of dependents as do their masculine 
competitors. In the second place, if employers are 
permitted to employ women to do work for less wages 
than they would have to pay men for such work, the 
result will be an increase of employment of women at 
comparatively low wages and a decrease of employ- 
ment of men. This will help neither men nor women, 
and it will defeat the purposes of the National Recovery 
Administration. 

* * 


BRILLIANT WORK ON THE SUMMER LEADER 


ETURNING from vacation we find universal 
R agreement that the editing of the paper during 

our absence has been well done. 

We have first of all to thank our assistant editor, 
Florence I. Adams. Not only during the vacation of 
the editor but all the time, her knowledge of what is 
good copy and her judgment on what will best carry 
out the ideals of the paper help to a greater degree 
than anybody knows to create our Christian Leader. 

For six weeks of the summer, Emerson Hugh La- 
lone, pastor of the Universalist church in the college 
town of Canton, New York, has been chief editorial 
writer, and doubtless his work will reach on into a 
longer period. All of the important editorials and 
practically all the editorials published in the issues 
from July 29 to Sept. 9 inclusive, have come from his 
pen. In addition his work has strengthened our 
pages of contributions. 

We here record our pride in his work. We note 
that there have been more comments on the work of 
the Leader in the daily papers and more enthusiastic 
praise of the paper and editor in our correspondence 
than during any other period since we took hold in 
1922. As heis making a most successful pastor and 
preacher in a college town, he would make a great editor. 
His kindly but devastating answer to Dr. Tomlinson 

in the issue of Sept. 2, his wise and discriminating 
analysis of the work of the N. R. A., his spirited hand- 
ling of the statistics of the Universalist Church, and 
other brilliant editorials have filled us with gratitude. 


In addition to his other work Mr. Lalone has 
made a survey of the mechanical side of our publish- 
ing business which is of enormous service to us. His 
experience in journalism shows in this important 
piece of work. 

We are not grooming him as our successor, as we 
are not resigning and we trust that we are not to be 
dismissed. Most fervently we trust that we are not 
about to pass on to the editorship of some heavenly 
news sheet or asbestos paper journal, but we like to 
think that in our fellowship we have great resources 
to draw on, no matter what emergency may arise. 

* * 


SOME DAY WE’LL BE SHOT TO BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE 


HE big navy people tell us that we must have all 
the new battleships to insure our safety. They 
piously reiterate the old story: ‘““We haven’t 

any enemies. We aren’t preparing for conquest. 
We abhor war. We just want to be prepared against 
possible attack or invasion.” 

This reminds us of a story we read recently. A 

Mr. Billson who was often out nights provided a 
gun for his wife to protect her against “possible inva- 
sion” of the home. One night Mr. Billson was out 
very late. When he let himself in at two in the 
morning Mrs. Billson’s excited voice was heard from 
the top of the stairs. Said she, “I don’t know whether 
you’re my husband or a burglar, but anyway, I’m 
going to be on the safe side and shoot.” 
* * 


GREY OF FALLODON 


NE of the noblest spirits of this generation.”’ 
“An example of single-minded devotion to 
public service.”’ ‘An outlook on life that cared 

nothing for pomps and vanities but found its solace 
in friendship, nature and home.” In such sentences 
England’s great men refer to Viscount Grey of Fallo- 
don, who died September 7, and Le Temps of Paris 
adds, “With him dies the noblest figure of contem- 
porary England.” 

The New York Times said: ‘For years after the 
war, although handicapped by almost total blindness, 
Lord Grey preached international peace, wrote against 
war, used all his influence with the League of Nations, 
of which he was a firm supporter.” 

In the chorus of praise, even before his ashes were 
laid away, there mingled the caustic criticism, both 
French and British, of those who hold that a stronger 
foreign policy by England would have prevented the 


war. We have no judgment on this matter worth the |} © 


paper it might be printed on, but we reaffirm a con- 
viction often expressed that had Grey been a super- 
man he could not have stopped Austria and Germany 
when they started out to “‘show the world.” 

What we like about Lord Grey as a statesman is 
his honesty, his fairness, his disinterestedness, his || 
friendliness. What we like about him as a man is his || 
bigness, his modesty, his simplicity. “He cared less 
for his reputation,”’ 


respect.” i 
He wrote of “The Charm of Birds,’”’ but what the ||| 
book reveals is the charm of a man. 


said the New York Times in a |} 
second editorial, “than for his honor and his self- |) - 
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When Theodore}Roosevelt was¥traveling back 
from Africa he wrote to the British Foreign Office 
asking that he might be put in touch with a naturalist 
who would go with him into the woods and help him 
identify British birds by their notes. The Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Grey, offered himself, and the two 
men had two days together in field and forest. Not 
only is it true, as Coleridge sang, that “he prayeth 
best who loveth best all things both great and small,” 
but it is also true that he sees the most clearly, he acts 
the most wisely, who is in closest touch with all of 
God’s universe. 

The birds came fluttering to Lord Grey as he sat 
in the sunshine, old and ill and blind. It was more than 
comfort that they brought. They brought vision of 
the universe as God’s universe. All through the 
triumphs and reverses, the joys and sorrows, of life, 
Lord Grey was sustained by the conviction that he 
was a part of something rational and worth while. 


* ** 


IN THE CHURCH 


NE of the great hopes for a rich and satisfying 
life may be found in the church. It is not the 
only hope, but it is one of the most available 

for the generality of mankind. 

Multitudes, it is true, miss happiness and en- 
during satisfaction in the church. They are ministers 
who fail. They are lay folk on the edge of the church 
and not in. They are the over-driven. They are 
ministers and lay folk who once inside take the wrong 
turn. 

It is a mistake to picture life as a place where we 
make one or two great decisions. The decisions have 
to be made daily. It is a mistake to think of the 
religious life as the result of that one fateful night of 
decision when the seeker chose Christ. The religious 
life too is made by a series of decisions. Inside the 
church there are right turns and wrong turns. The 
path to the kitchen is not necessarily the wrong turn 
and the path to the altar is not necessarily the right 
turn, but it is a wrong decision which sends people 
always to the kitchen of the church and never to the 
altar. 

Are there multitudes inside the churches who 
miss the rich satisfying life? Are there ministers dis- 
eruntled and unhappy? Are there lay folks dispirited 
and ready to give up? Nobody can doubt it. But why 
is this so? If the church enriches life why are so many 
church people poverty stricken? 

There is only one answer possible, hard as it may 
sound. It is because people miss religion. Their 
church life simply adds to their wants and ambitions, 
and there is no means in the church to satisfy them. 
Ought not religion to make us more satisfied with 
what is possible for us? We do not hold that religion 
ought to reduce our wants. A rich life, not a poverty 
stricken life, is our ideal. But if a few dates and a 
little rice is all that we can have, religion can make us 
contented and happy until we can add bananas and 
cream to the menu. 

There are multitudes in the church who are 
happy. They live in the spirit not only on the Lord’s 
Day but on every day. Religion puts them into con- 
tact with the greatest thoughts and the noblest lives. 
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It inspires them to meditate and to serve. It leads 
them to the greatest service of happiness on this 


- earth—prayer. 


_ It is this product of church life and work which 
gives us courage to go on. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Said one of our leaders, “God is love.’ He 
meant that there is a God whose nature is love. 
Said another of our leaders, “God is love.’”” He meant 
that the only God there is is the love exhibited in 
man. Is there any difference? Should we slur over 
the difference or make it clear? 


“The depression went over in a big way,” said 
one of Lowell Thoma’s understudies recently over 
the radio, “because everybody got behind it in a big 
way—big business, little business and the consuming 
public. Prosperity will go over in a big way when we 
all get behind it in the same way.” 


“Build a simple cottage under a mighty oak,” 
said Charles E. Jefferson, ‘‘and the cottage looks like 
a mansion. It is baptized into the beauty of the 
oak. Build a hut in Egypt under a stately palm and 
it woos the heart of the tourist by the lofty beauty of 
that solitary tree.” 


John Murray Gilbert, who has an excruciatingly 
funny article in this number, seems to have spiked 
“postponement”’ or “recommittal” of the Free Church 
matter. When one stops to think of it, the way we 
have dealt with church unity for forty years is a little 
ridiculous. 


No economist, in the headlines at least, that we 
have heard of objects to limitation of production, 
dumping excess cargoes, burning up excess cotton, 
but the fact remains that the evil thing in this world 
is under consumption and not over production. 


Father John Elliot Ross of Iowa, Rabbi Morris 8. 
Lazaron of Baltimore and the Rev. Everett R. Clinchy 
of New York, will make a journey of eight thousand 
miles this fall, “coast to coast,”’ to promote a good will 
program which is led by Newton D. Baker. 


What are the churches doing to help that boy or 
girl take the dangerous turn? What are we ourselves 
doing to trample the lower under foot? Here are the 
issues. 


Shall we have to organize a new national associa- 
tion outside the churches for religious education in 
order to stop the cowardly trek backward? 


The fall sun shines even if we seldom look at it. 
The autumn leaves add to the autumn glory whether 
we sense it or not. 


“Wisdom is the principal thing,’’ wrote Solomon. 
“Therefore get wisdom and in all thy getting, get 
understanding.” 
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Measuring Life--I 


A Study of the Message of Thoreau 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


ga] HAVE traveled a good deal in Concord,” says 
Thoreau, thereby revealing a type of mind 
capable of taking the measure of life more 
accurately within a small compass of actual 
space and time than many a man who has expanded 
the sphere of his horizon by sailing the seven seas, for, 
after all, life is not to be measured by space and time, 
but rather by spiritual dimensions which have no ade- 
quate terminology in a materialistic age. 

Thoreau, in his travels about Concord, found out 
this truth, that “everywhere, in shops, and offices, and 
fields, the inhabitants have appeared .. . . to be do- 
ing penance in a thousand remarkable ways.’’ And he 
adds: ‘‘But men labor under a mistake. The better 
part of the man is soon ploughed into the soil for com- 
post. By a seeming fate, commonly called necessity, 
they are employed, as it says in an old book, laying up 
treasures which moth and rust will corrupt and 
thieves break through and steal. It is a fool’s life, as 
they will find when they get to the end of it, if not 
before.”’ 

Life is immeasurably greater than the hurried, 
frenzied pursuits of man would indicate. ‘Why has 
man rooted himself thus firmly in the earth but that 
he may rise in the same proportion into the heavens 
above?’ Why then does he not strive for those higher 
ends? Why fritter away time over that which is not 
lasting? 

“Walden,” Henry David Thoreau’s greatest 
work, is an analysis of life as he measured life. He ex- 
presses his own desire by saying: “In any weather, at 
any hour of the day or night, I have been anxious to 
improve the nick of time, and notch it on my stick 
too; to stand on the meeting of two eternities, the past 
and future, which is precisely the present moment; 
to toe that line.” There follows an obscure paragraph 
which has troubled many an interpreter of Thoreau. 
He says: “TI long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a 
turtle-dove, and am still on their trail. Many are the 
travelers I have spoken concerning them, describing 
their tracks and what calls they answered to. I have 
met one or two who had heard the hound, and the 
tramp of the horse, and even seen the dove disappear 
behind a cloud, and they seemed as anxious to recover 
them as if they had lost them themselves.” True! 
There are men even today who have still a sense of 
loss over something indefinable that has gone out of 
life. There are men today who realize, with Thoreau, 
that “man’s capacities have never been measured; 
nor are we to judge of what he can do by any prece- 
dents, so little has been tried.” 

In order to divest life of the superfluities which 
he felt blind men to the real values, Henry David 
Thoreau built a little shack on the shores of Walden 
Pond, near Concord, living there, summer and winter, 
for two years and two months, thinking, writing in his 
journal, studying nature in its varied forms, deepening 
his mental life, traveling a far journey in the world of 
mind and spirit. Out of that experience came one of 


the great English classics, ‘“Walden,”’ and out of that 
experience came one of America’s most profound 
thinkers. 
I 

Many have criticised Thoreau for his intense in- 
dividualism and his apparent exclusiveness. Mark 
Vzn Doren even says, ““Thoreau’s whole philosophical 
significance is involved in the fact that he thought 
in a vacuum.” He also added, “Shakespeare and 
Plato, like all men who are versed in the arts of 
comparison or dialectic, studied themselves as mem- 
bers of the universe; Thoreau studied himself as 
the universe.”” Again he says, “Thoreau never gets 
to the bottom of the law of his being because he fails 


to keep other men in mind, because he does not recog- |) 
nize his individual being as in any way distinguishable |) 
Even so keen a mind as |} 


from universal being.” 
Walt Whitman, possibly because of his own intense 
love of folks, made this criticism of Thoreau: “His 
great fault was disdain for men—for Tom, Dick and |} 
Harry; inability to appreciate the average life, even |} 
the exceptional life. 
imagination. He could not put his life into any other |) 
life, or realize why one man was so, and another man ||) 
was not so; was impatient with other people. 


superciliousness.”” But F. B. Sanborn, Thoreau’s 
biographer, who knew both Whitman and Thoreau 
well, said of Whitman’s criticism: “This was a mis- 
apprehension by Whitman, whom I knew well. |} 
Thoreau’s disdain was as much for himself as for the |} - 
man in the street; it was his way of speaking that was |) - 
at fault.” | 


Thoreau himself said at the very beginning of ||) | 


“Walden,” “I should not talk so much about myself if 


there were anybody else whom I knew as well.’ | 
And certainly it is true that no man can interpret |) 
another man’s experience; he must first make it his |}) 
In concluding “Walden” he again insists upon ||. 
-the necessity of self-knowledge: “If you would learn ||). 
to speak all tongues and conform to the customs of all ||) | 
nations, if you would travel farther than all travelers, || 
be naturalized in all climes, and cause the Sphinx to ||). | 


own. 


dash her head against a stone, even obey the precept ||) ~ 
of the old philosopher and explore thyself.” 

Thoreau takes common ground with Walt Whit- ||} 
man. Did not Walt say, “Walt Whitman, a kosmos?’’||| 
And did he not assert, not once, but many times in 
varied ways, 

“And nothing, not God, is greater to one than 
One s7selicis). e eaeeeu 


And do you recall the lines, 


“Quicksand years that whirl me I know not whither, 
Your schemes, politics, fail, lines give way, substances 
mock and elude me, 
Only the theme I sing, the great and strong-possess’d 
soul, eludes not, 
One’s self must never give way—that is the final 
substance—that out of all is sure, 


It seemed to me a want of | 


It was |} 
a surprise to me to meet in Thoreau such a case of |] 
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Out of politics, triumphs, battles, life, what at last 
remains? 
When shows break up what but One’s-Self is sure?” 


Thoreau was kindlier in his judgment of Whit- 
man than Whitman was of Thoreau. Thoreau said 
of him: “Since seeing him I am not disturbed by 
any brag of egotism in ‘Leaves of Grass.’ He may 
turn out the least of a braggart of any of us, with a 
better right to be confident.”’ 

“Not till we are lost—in other words, not till we 
have lost the world—do we begin to find ourselves 
and realize where we are, and the infinite extent of 
our relations,” Thoreau writes. Of course not! 
Intent upon erecting a great material structure, more 
concerned to know the condition of the stock market 
than to know the condition of one’s own mind and 
soul, how can man know himself? The wisdom of 
Thoreau comes home to men in a day like this. He 


_. writes: “Most of the luxuries, and many of the so- 


called comforts of life, are not only not indispensable, 
but positive hindrances to the elevation of mankind.” 
We are living in a day of many luxuries and of multi- 
tudinous comforts, but is life richer, deeper, finer? 
The words of Thoreau are as true today as when 
they were penned by Walden’s shore: “There are 
nowadays professors of philosophy, but not philos- 
ophers. Yet it is admirable to profess because it was 
once admirable to live. To be a philosopher is not 
merely to have subtle thoughts, nor even to found a 
school, but so to love wisdom as to live according to 
its dictates, a life of simplicity, independence, mag- 
nanimity, and trust. It is to solve some of the prob- 
lems of life, not only theoretically, but practically.”’ 

Such was the individualism of Thoreau, not the 
boasted “rugged individualism” of a capitalistic age, 
not the ascetic individualism of a monastic age, but 
the thoughtful, reasoning, interpretive individualism 
that ought to mark every truly constructive age, but 
which, unfortunately, seems reserved for a few choice 
souls who dare to flout the conventionalities of life and 
thought and to think of a new world based, not on 
things, but on eternal values. 

Such an individualism might be the salvation of 
a day when men are trying desperately hard to save a 
type of civilization that has become a slave to the 
machine that it had created. Such an individualism 
might restore a sense of the real and the lasting values 
of life, values not found tabulated in the statistical 
tables of worldly-wise financiers, or in the archives of 
Chambers of Commerce, or even in the inane and 
equivocal political platforms of the dominant parties 
of the day. 

Such an individualism would have to delve deep 
into the unexplored recesses of the mind, not an easy 
thing to do, as Thoreau well knew. One such man, a 
common laborer, imported from Canada for work on 
- the railroad, used to sit awhile with Thoreau by Wald- 
en Pond. Thoreau says of him: “There was a certain 
positive originality, however slight, to be detected in 
him, and I occasionally observed that he was thinking 
for himself and expressing his own opinion—a phe- 
nomenon so rare that I would walk any day ten miles 
to observe it; and it amounted to the reorigination of 
many of the institutions of society.” 

Thoreau puts the whole trouble with modern life 


into a terse picture when he says: ‘I had three pieces. 
of limestone on my desk, but I was terrified to find 
that they required to be dusted daily, when the furni- 
ture of my mind was all undusted still, and I threw 
them out of the window in disgust.’ Undusted 
minds! How the accumulation of the dust of the 
past does clog our own thinking and dim the clearness 
of original thought! 

True thinking, deep thinking, may not produce 
tangible facts that can be tabulated by the statistician 
of this expert-ridden age. As Thoreau says: ‘‘Perhaps 
the facts most astounding and most real are never 
communicated by man to man. The true harvest of 
my daily life is somewhat as intangible as the tints of 
morning or evening. It is a little star-dust caught, a 
segment of the rainbow which I have clutched.”’ 

True thinking, deep thinking, is an adventurous 
occupation, however. Thoreau, like Whitman, thinks 
of it as a voyage of discovery. ‘Nay,’ he urges, ‘“‘be 
a Columbus to whole new continents and worlds 
within you, opening new channels, not of trade, but 
of thought.’”’ Then he adds: “It is easier to sail 
many thousand miles through cold and storm and 
cannibals, in a government ship, with five hundred 
men and boys to assist one, than it is to explore the 
private sea, the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean of one’s 
being alone.’”’ Whitman expresses the same chal- 
lenge in the closing lines of “‘Passage to India.” 


“Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with 

me, 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas of 

God? 

O farther, farther, farther sail!’ 

Thoreau claims, “It is not worth the while to go 
round the world to count the cats in Zanzibar.”” In 
this statistical day in which we live, in this day of 
efficiency experts, of multiple graphs, of speeding-up 
processes, but of mediocre thought, it is to be wondered 
whether we have not been chasing around the world 
counting cats rather than delving deep into the real 
values of life. 

II 

Musing over the state of life as he had studied it 
in his extensive travels about Concord, Thoreau comes 
to the conclusion that man ‘‘has no time to be any- 
thing but a machine.” He adds: ‘““The mass of men 
lead lives of quiet desperation. What is called resig- 
nation is confirmed desperation.” Today Thoreau 
would see men with far more leisure time than ever 
man enjoyed before, shorter working hours, a shorter 
working week. Today he would face the need of 
educating men to use their leisure aright. Yet much 
of what he said would still be true, and it is probably 
true to say that the vast majority of men would rather 
just sit than sit and think. 

There is a tyranny in the world which holds man 
enslaved, not with the shackles of the old slavery but 
with the shackles of the profit system in industry. 
Thoreau would have felt himself akin to Gandhi, for 
he comes to the conclusion: “I can not believe that 
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our factory system is the best mode by which men 
may get clothing. The condition of the operatives is 
becoming every day more like that of the English; and 
it cannot be wondered at, since, as far as I have heard 
or observed, the principal object is, not that mankind 
may be well and honestly clad, but, unquestionably, 
that the corporations may be enriched. In the long 
run men hit only what they aim at. Therefore, though 
they should fail immediately they had better aim at 
something high.’”’ Thoreau might well have quoted 
Browning’s lines from ‘A Grammarian’s Funeral.”’ 


“That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him.” 


“The life which men praise and regard as success- 
ful is but one kind,” says Thoreau. There is another 
kind of successful life, which, in his opinion, is in- 
finitely higher and finer, a life that is not measured by 
things but by spiritual attitudes. The trouble with 
the world of men is that they have allowed themselves 
to be enslaved by the world rather than to remain 
masters of it. With Wordsworth he would cry out, 
“The world is too much for us!”’ “The head monkey 
at Paris,’ he says, “puts on a traveler’s cap, and all 
the monkeys in America do the same.” The tyranny 
of fashion grips men. No wonder Thoreau exclaims, 
“I say, beware of all enterprises that require new 
clothes, and not rather a new wearer of clothes.” 

This slavery of life strikes high and low. Man is 
driven to seek a living rather than to live a life. “The 
farmer,’ Thoreau says, “is endeavoring to solve the 
problem of a livelihood by a formula more com- 
plicated than the problem itself. To get his shoe- 
strings he speculates in herds of cattle.”” And he adds, 
“When the farmer has got his house, he may not be 
the richer but the poorer for it, and it be the house 
that has got him.” We may live in better houses 
than our forefathers, but what of that? ‘‘While civi- 
lization has been improving our houses, it has not 
equally improved the men who are to inhabit them,” 
writes Thoreau. “And if the civilized man’s pursuits 
are no worthier than the savage’s, if he is employed 
the greater part of his life in obtaining gross neces- 
saries and comforts merely, why should he have a 
better dwelling than the former?” 

“But lo! men have become the tools of their 
tools.’’ Slaves of the world in which we live! What 
if Thoreau had lived in this machine-age to see us 
almost helpless before the giant slavedriver that we 
have erected but cannot control. We have lost our 
vision. Earth’s chains have bound us. And, as he 
says, ““we now no longer camp as for a night, but have 
settled down on earth and forgotten heaven.” 

Thoreau says: “We are in great haste to construct 
a magnetic telegraph from Maine to Texas; but Maine 
and Texas, it may be, have nothing important to 


communicate. ... WeYare eager to tunnel under 
the Atlantic and bring the old world some weeks 
nearer to the new; but perchance the first news that 
will leak through into the broad, flapping American 
ear will be that the Princess Adelaide has the whoop- 
ing cough.”’ I should like to be in the little shack on | 
Walden’s shore with a radio installed for the first | 
time and watch Thoreau turn the dials and hear 
what he would say when the raucous, strident blare of 
a jazz band assailed his ears. He was right when he 
wrote, ‘‘After all, the man whose horse trots a mile a 
minute does not carry the most important messages.”’ 

“Yet men have come to such a pass,” continues 
Thoreau, “that they frequently starve, not for want 
of necessaries, but for want of luxuries; and I know a 
good woman who thinks that her son lost his life be-_ | 
cause he took to drinking water only.” Even in his ||) 
day the speeding-up process had begun. He criticises _ || 
his day. “It lives too fast. Men think that it is es- ||f 
sential that the nation have commerce, and export ice, || 
and talk through a telegraph, and ride thirty miles an 
hour, without a doubt, whether they do or not; but 
whether we should live like baboons or like men, is a 
little concern.’”’ Go into any great concern today and 
read there in the whole conduct of business the truth |} 
of such astatement! Philanthropies, after the damage ||). 
to human life is done, are only sops thrown out to |) 
appease an angry, surging spirit. | 

Wisely this penetrating questioner of life asks, 
“Why should we live with such hurry and waste of 
life? We are determined,” he continues, ‘to be 
starved before we are hungry. Men say that a stitch |} 
in time saves nine, and so they take a thousand 
stitches today to save nine tomorrow.” He adds || 
elsewhere, “If you are chosen town-clerk, forsooth, i| 
you cannot go to Tierra del Fuego this summer; but ||. 
you may go to the land of infernal fire neverthe- | 
less.” 

What reason does Thoreau ascribe for all this 
attitude of mind, this slavery to things, this tyranny 
oftheworld? Hesays: “I perceive that we inhabitants |} - 
of New England live this mean life that we do because | 
our vision does not penetrate the surface of things. |} 
We think that that 7s which appears to be.”’ Thoreau |} 
again stands on the same ground with Walt Whitman. |||. 
Time and Space are not the true measuring rods of |) 
existence. Walt Whitman could say: “I know I have'} 
the best of time and space and never was measured and ||) 
never will be measured.”” Thoreau puts it: “Time is} 
but the stream I go a-fishing in. I drink at it; buti). 
while I drink I see the sandy bottom and detect how}|) 
shallow it is. Its thin current slides away, butil} » 
eternity remains. 

Facing the accepted tyranny of the world, Thoreau 
utters his protest and cries out his preference, “‘Give}) 
me the poverty that enjoys true wealth.” 

* kK * 


! 


PIETY IN NEW YORK 


A solid pillar-ess of the Presbyterian church, visiting fro 
Kansas, accompanied her New York son to inquire about al} 
new beach club. 
“We take only Christians,” specified the manager. |) 
“Now isn’t that splendid,” said the pillar-ess, pleased andi} 
somewhat surprised at the piety of New York beach clubs. ‘“Andi} 
do you have services on Sunday?”—The Survey. if 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XI. 


Preaching in the Hollow 


Johannes 


mt \VO or three years ago I published an article 
fo); about the “‘little church in the hollow” up in 
New York State, where we go in the sum- 
mer. Since that time the church, which 
dates from 1862, has been repaired and painted, the 
belfry fixed so that the bell can be rung, and the dark 
green blinds hung again. They show up beautifully 
against the pure white of the church. 

A year ago in August we tried a community ser- 
vice. We were a little doubtful about the attendance, 
for many hard-working farmers take Sunday to go off 
on excursions and the few regular church-goers in the 
hollow now have motor cars and attend church in the 
village. We had no problem of sectarianism, for the 
Lutherans left in the hollow are friends and neighbors 
who are anxious to cooperate in every movement for 
the betterment of the neighborhood. Our one ser- 
vice in 1932 was a success. People came from far 
and near and filled the little church. A former pas- 
tor, highly thought of, drove out from Troy and as- 
sisted. Many brought lunches and stayed in the 
community hall or parish house to eat them. This 
encouraged us to try it again. This year we an- 
nounced three services for the last three Sundays in 
August. I agreed to preach the first Sunday and 
also on the others if necessary. For the second and 
third services we invited former pastors, but none 
was able to accept and I therefore took charge. 

On August 18, at 10 o’clock, the bell sounded up 
and down the valley and over the hilltops. “It seemed 
so good to hear that bell again,” said the neighbors. 
At 10.15 when I started down the road I was surprised 
to see the number of automobiles already in sight. 
They were parked all around the church. Men stood 
outside by the old sheds and by the community hall, 
visiting. 'The women stood on the steps and in the 
entry. By 10.25 the church was full, and men began 
carrying in chairs. The church was so well filled that 
I almost realized my life ambition of seeing folks sit- 
ting on the pulpit steps. Probably 150 people were 
there, although some estimated the crowd at 200. 
Last year we had to find the hymns in four different 
hymn books, all in bad condition, and give out four 
different numbers. This year we had first fifty and 
then twenty-five more new hymn books, ‘Hymns of 
the Church,” the gift of the Universalist Publishing 
House, although the Madame and I received the 
eredit for it. 

That first Sunday was a red letter day. There 
was no choir, but the Madame played the organ and 
everybody took part in the service and sang. I 
preached on one of the illustrations of a “Ferry Beach 
Lecture.” ‘He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle and herb for the service of men.’’ Never have I 
had a better hearing. Seldom have I seen a larger 
proportion of men and boys in a congregation. I 
announced that the collection for the three Sundays 
would go toward “doing over’ the interior of the 
church, and on the first Sunday we took up $27.59. 


Relatives and personal friends “from away’’ filled 
the front pews clear across the church, and it did seem 
good to have the front pews filled. Perhaps I ought 
not to give these relatives too much credit for coming 
down in front, for it was about the only place where 
they could find seats. 

After the service I discovered that many people 
had driven forty or fifty miles to attend. One woman 
from away brought up a beautiful bunch of phlox, 
and as I thanked her she said, ‘““My father and mother 
attended here.’”’ Others brought flowers and carried 
them out to their plots in the graveyard. Fortunately 
we had had another bee and had cleared up the ceme- 
tery the Thursday before the service. 

After the church service forty or fifty of us 
stayed for the picnic luncheon in the hall and on the 
grounds of the church. 

I could not flatter myself that the main motive 
in attendance was to listen to my words. But people 
did listen intelligently and appreciatively. The main 
motive for many, however, was to make a kind of 
sacred pilgrimage to come back to childhood scenes, 
to honor parents and grandparents, and to see old 
friends. 

Many accepted the Madame’s invitation to call 
at our home, just a little way up the road, and we 
became much better acquainted with a considerable 
number of people. 

The day was warm and sunny for the service, 
for the picnic, for the call at the minister’s house, and 
for an hour longer. Then the long drought was 
broken, and broken with fury. Off each side we saw 
the hard showers passing and finally they struck us, 
and one followed another in quick succession, each 
harder than the last. The cistern at Joseph’s View 
was filled quickly and the thirsty fields were satisfied. 

Talking after the first service with the principal 
officer of the church, a powerful man six feet four 
inches in height, he said: ““We can not expect such a 
crowd next week. A lot of these people have driven 
many miles, and they won’t come here over once a 
year.” I agreed fully, but I also saw to it that an- 
nouncements of the second service appeared in three 
of the county papers, with accounts of the crowded 
church and the good time that we had afterward on 
that first Sunday. 

Again we had a crowd and chairs had to be ear- 
ried into the aisles—almost as many people as the 
Sunday before. Seated in the pulpit I could see the 
big man up in the gallery bending to his work on the 
bell rope, the Madame at the little organ, the farmers, 
the villagers and the city people coming in together, 
the motor cars parked everywhere outside, and the 
green fields and the crowded hills beyond. Last of 
all came in a carful of men from Cobleskill, who filled 
the last remaining seats in the very front row. The 
former assemblyman, a farmer and a contributor to 
the Atlantic Monthly, was in the congregation, and he 
not only brought members of his own family and 
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relatives from Boston, but his men’s class from the 
Lawyersville Reformed Church. The father and 
mother of two brilliant girls who won many honors 
at Cornell drove ten or eleven miles to attend—re- 
marking afterward, ‘‘We are getting the Beards Hollow 
habit, for we were here last week.’ The father 
made it three straight, for he was there the last Sun- 
day too. Our own relatives made quite a showing. 
We had a five minute sermon for children, and then 
three of the youngest present went out while we sang 
a single verse of “Sovereign and Transforming Grace.” 
This second sermon, also prepared expressly for the 
oceasion, was on the text, “Honor thy father and 
thy mother.’”’ It seemed to go well, but the thing 
that I liked especially was the way the entire service 
went. People took part. There was none of that 
deadly atmosphere that one sometimes finds when he 
tries to speak at a farmers’ picnic where there is a 
large sprinkling of summer boarders. In our service 
there was something of the attitude that one finds 
in Catholic churches, “We are all equal before 
God.” 

At the time of the notices each Sunday I tried 
to acknowledge publicly the personal service that had 
been rendered during the week, but I did not know all 
at the tme, and probably never shall. The first 
Sunday I spoke of the cemetery bee and of the clean- 
ing of the church. The second Sunday I told the 
people how six men had labored in the hot sun nearly 
all day the Friday before, putting a new roof on the 
community hall, or parish hall. The third Sunday I 
recognized publicly that dishes did not wash them- 
selves, or halls and grounds straighten themselves up 
after a picnic luncheon, and that somebody had done 
hard work on the Monday before. 

I did not mention that somebody had swung a 
scythe and mowed the grass around the church, or 
that somebody had driven his truck forty-nine miles 
to Albany to get the roofing for the hall. 

The 27th of August, the day of the last service, 
was a perfect summer day—a warm sun and a cool re- 
freshing breeze. Three days of rain had continued 
the good work of breaking the drought and had made 
everything green. In the forenoon there was not a 
cloud in the sky, in the afternoon there were wonderful 
slow moving cumulus clouds. 

It seemed clear to all of us who knew Beards 
Hollow that the congregation at our last service must 
be smaller—made up mainly of the neighbors. There 
had been two services that had packed the church— 
services like pilgrimages. We asked ourselves how we 
could possibly pull off a third. In fact we had not 
planned anything of the kind. We had simply planned 
to use the little church for three services, and we had 
left the issue of the event with Providence. And yet 
after two big, enthusiastic, successful meetings it 
seemed too bad to peter out—to close with a typical 
little group half-fillmg the church. So we sent out 
notices that were given prominent places, describing the 
crowd and the picnic of the previous week, and an- 
nouncing ‘‘A Second Nature Sermon.” 

Well, we were able to close with a crowd. I 
walked the few hundred yards to church, and when I 
came around the curve of the road in sight of the little 
white colonial building, I saw that the yard was 


packed full of automobiles again, and people were 
looking for parking places one side or the other of the 
road. The door of the hall was open and men were 
bringing out chairs. Our congregation was about 
as large as our largest, and the collection, $28.52, 
was the largest of all. In fact we took in $80.68 at 
the three services. 
When the beli stopped ringing the Madame played | 
a selection from Handel on the cabinet organ. When || 
we rose to sing the Doxology, the impression made on__| 
the minister was of a packed house—people filling | 
even the very front row of pews. H) 
It must have been a-church-going crowd, for all ||} 
took part, singing from “Hymns of the Church,” | 
“Come Thou Almighty King,’ ‘“He Leadeth Me” 
and “‘America the Beautiful,” joining in the responsive 
psalms and listening with attention through all the 
rest of the service. The success made us all happy. | 
It paid for the work involved. i 
The Madame commented on the fact that entire || 
families attended, from grandsire to tiny tot. Her ||); 
part, using only good music and picking familiar |) 
hymns that are great hymns, made an important || 
contribution. My sermon was on the text in First |) 
Kings: “He spake of trees.” qh 
After service there was a fine reunion in the yard, | 
along the road, and at a picnic luncheon in the |) 
OO all. a) | 
To start fire and heat water for coffee after |} 
church takes too long. So we left water on the stove | The 
at our house and replenished the fire as we started for |) 
church. As soon as services were over a niece hurried ||) 
up and made the coffee in the big pot that formerly ||) 
we used for ministers’ luncheons in Boston, and two}l)> 
of the men brought it down in their automobile. Tt} | 
was delicious coffee and went to the spot. 
Now shall we examine our experiment and see}! 
what we have done? 
We have opened a closed church for three Sundayss 
in August, and have had services highly successful,J) 


4 


and participation of the people. 
We have demonstrated once more what AS 2 


ago—“Your automobile will carry you to church just | rf 
as well as away from church.” It was an automobile 5 | 
congregation. 1 doubt if ten people walked to church}}) » 
People came mainly from a radius of seven or eight}! 
miles, but there were folks who drove ten, twenty} 
thirty, and even forty miles. | 
The road that is being built up our valley from} 
the state road passes the church. It is finished muct! 
of the way and has been left in good condition for 
motor cars when the men have stopped work ot 
Saturday night. The church in the future will bi) - 
easier to reach than in the past. People can drive ujl| 
from Cobleskill, a village of two thousand five hundreé| ~ 
people, and from Richmondville, a village of eigh| — 
hundred people, in fifteen or twenty minutes. ) 
We have succeeded in making a community serl) 
vice. The church is Lutheran, and for many year i. 
was served by the minister from Richmondville, sey) 
vices being held in the afternoon. It was closed som > 
years ago because the population of the valley haj| - 
become much smaller. Folks had died or movel 
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away. The few left could not raise the money to keep 
_ up services and motor cars had made it easy to go to 
the village to church. 

In reopening for Sunday services, the little Lu- 
theran nucleus of this church has acted big and 
generous. It has said: “Let us make it a neighborhood 
matter. Let us have a service that Universalist, 
Reformed, Methodist, Baptist, or anybody else, will 
enjoy as well as Lutherans.’’ The matter of sectarian- 
ism has not come up at all. It has been sunk in 
neighborhood interest and pride. When the Lu- 
theran who usually takes the collection was asked to 


take charge, he said, “Let —-—,”’ a young man who 
had not been active in the church, “‘and ——,” another 
young man who had, “‘do it.’”’ That is the way it 


went. 

One thing that worked in favor of a large congre- 
gation was the fact that several churches round about 
had closed for August, and another thing was three 
beautiful Sundays. 

I have never taken more pains to prepare for 
any services, remembering Dr. Le Grand Powers’ 
favorite quotation, “If you go to the city to preach 
take your best coat, but if you go to the country take 
your best sermon.” I wrote three new sermons, and 
the cities during the coming year may get them 
second hand. 

“But what does it all come to?”” “The church is 
closed again, isn’t it?” “You have raised money 
toward doing over the interior of the church, but 
what for?” ‘‘You are not going to pull people away 


from the village churches where now they are doing 
good work, are you?” No, the mission of a little 
country church like that at Beards Hollow may be 
changing. It may be that its destiny in time will be 
to serve as one of a group of churches in a township 
or county organization of all sects for special services. 
It may be that its mission is to serve as a symbol—to 
stand in the valley newly painted, in good repair, well 
cared for, to show to every passer-by that the valley 
believes in morality and religion and obedience to the 
will of God. It may be that a new type of summer 
service is evolving, where people will drive to some 
of these closed churches while their ministers are on 
vacation, get better acquainted, and be blessed by 
worship under different conditions. 

Our own denomination has been experimenting 
with denominational services Sunday nights in the 
early summer, and has proved that people will motor 
considerable distance to lift a denominational banner, 
to hear leading men and to help make overflow crowds. 
In other groups interdenominational movements of 
a special kind have been worked out for country 
churches. 

It is not necessary to have a fixed pattern or plan. 
Rather is it wiser for each of us to try the thing that 
we are able to try wherever we may be placed, re- 
membering that there never was a service yet that 
was not worthy of the best that is in a man, and that 
prayer, thought, advertising, sociability, attention to 
details, and full preparation will count in a hollow 
of the hills, as well as on a boulevard of a metropolis. 


Oxford in History and Prophecy 


George E. Huntley 


twelve miles distant, as the airplane flies, 


BPG|X FORD is a part of Greater Worcester. Only 
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visitors to be the most beautiful of all the 
suburbs. Pausing at the entrance to the village 
proper, the north end of the ‘‘Plain,” the newcomer 
looks a full mile down a charming street, very broad, 
perfectly level, bordered with wide strips of turf, 
shaded with venerable elms, maples and oaks. He sees 
the well-built houses, white with green blinds, he 
glimpses the spacious lawns and brilliant gardens, he 
notes the tasteful churches and impressive library; and 
he says, ‘This surely is New England at its best!” 

Any person interested in the Massachusetts of 
other days would find Oxford a fertile field for study; 
for its history goes back to 1689, when French Protes- 
tants, hoping for a haven from their persecutors, es- 
tablished themselves upon the hills to the east. 
Driven out by the hostile Nipmuck Indians, they 
returned in 1699, built a fort and developed a fine 
farming community. Some of the old Huguenot 
names persist in the present community. — 

It is for the people of the Universalist Church, 
however, that the village has strongest and most sacred 
significance. As early as 1775 Isaac Davis, M. D., 
of Somers, Conn., made frequent visits to Oxford and, 
through conversation, convinced many of the truth of 
universal salvation. He was followed by the eccen- 
tric but gifted Rev. Caleb Rich, who made many 


converts. For several years previous to 1785, the 
Rev. Adams Streeter preached in various towns south 
of Worcester, including Oxford. Apparently his 
greatest success came at this place, for in April, 1785, 
was organized “The second Religious Society in 
Oxford and the third Independent Religious Society 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts called Uni- 
versalists.”’ 

The members of this new organization had vision 
and vigor, as is shown by the fact that one of their 
very first proceedings was to call a gathering of all 
Universalists, not merely in Massachusetts, but in the 
entire country. So it happened that here in little 
Oxford, in a rough schoolhouse only sixteen by twenty 
feet in size, was held the first national convention 
of the Universalist Church. The building has gone 
but the location on Sutton Street can be identified. 
It is a good place to visit, lift the hat and give thanks. 

The annual session was held here again in 1791, 
the Rev. John Murray being a center of interest. 

Then came the building of a church, the size 
and quality of which proves that by that time the 
movement had made quite astonishing progress. 
This edifice, begun in 1791 and finished in 1794, still 
stands, and bears on its front wall the proud legend, 
“The Oldest Universalist Church in the World.” 
The original building was forty-six by forty-three 
feet in size, with a porch and tower. The pews were 
“dignified and appraised,” which means that they 
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were assigned to contributors in order according to the 
size of their payments. There were sixty square box 
pews of panel work, with seats facing in different di- 
rections. 

The church was remodeled in 1845, a floor being 
built over the galleries, the auditorium being placed on 
the upper story, and the first story being planned for 
stores. Unfortunately the original pews have given 
place to those of more modern construction. 

This church is forever memorable as the scene 
of the ordination of the pre-eminent Hosea Ballou. 
After preaching occasionally for three years, Ballou, 
then twenty-three years old, came to the convention 
of 1794, still doubtful of his own ability. But EI- 
hanan Winchester, the dominating spirit of the gath- 
ering, recognized the inherent genius of the man and, 
with no authority but his own will and judgment, or- 
dained a much-surprised young apostle. At the close 
of a thrilling sermon, he commanded the trembling 
Hosea to stand and, holding an open Bible against 
his breast, he cried, “Brother Ballou, I press to your 
heart the written Jehovah!” Then he turned to 
another minister and, his face beaming with joy and 
benevolence, directed, ‘Brother Young, charge him!” 

That is not the end of Father Ballou’s connection 
with the old church, for, from 1800 to 1803, while re- 
siding in Hardwick, he preached in Oxford regularly 
once each month. 

The Universalist Society of Oxford had a long 
series of settled ministers, some of them men of prime 
ability and influence. With the passage of years, 
however, the old families have disappeared until now 
only a few of the faith remain in the vicinity. Regular 
services are no longer feasible, but for six weeks each 
summer the church is opened, a preacher being sup- 
plied by the Massachusetts State Convention. The 
church is well filled with Universalists and their friends 
and neighbors. A fine community spirit is being de- 
veloped, as is evidenced by the fact that for the last 
two years the Congregationalists have loaned for the 
closing service their organist, choir, communion set 
and deacons. 

Denominational interest in Oxford is not solely, 
or perhaps chiefly, historical; for on a hillside in the 
northern part of the town a unique and highly im- 
portant philanthropy is being developed. Here on 
Christmas day, 1821, Clara Barton was born, and 
from this old farm she in her girlhood often walked five 
miles to “The Plain” that she might help clean the 
old church, or that on Sundays she might join in wor- 
ship. 

In 1921, Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins and her as- 
sociates in the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation, finding the Barton homestead vacant and 
neglected, were moved to buy it and restore it as a 
memorial to the great woman who had given practical 
and sacrificial expression to the gospel of her church. 
The house and land have been developed until the 
hillside is now a beauty-spot. Thousands of visitors, 
some Universalists and many others, journey to this 
shrine each year, to honor the memory of one of Amer- 
ica’s most heroic philanthropists. 

Manifestly, to be true to the spirit of Clara Bar- 
ton, the sponsors for the birthplace must add to senti- 
ment some practical service for the needy. Accord- 
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ingly for a number of years a camp was carried on for 
the benefit of under-nourished and under-privileged 
children from neighboring cities. The work was 
worthy and reflected great credit on the Missionary 
Association and its partner in this summer ministry, 
the Massachusetts Young People’s Christian Union, 

Now, however, that comparatively simple enter- 
prise has been superseded by another of far wider 
appeal and far greater usefulness. The two co- 
operating organizations have entered into a happy 
partnership with Dr..Elliott P. Joslyn, of the Deacon- 
ess Hospital, Boston, who ranks with the leading 
diabetic experts of the world. During the summers 
of 1932 and 1933 all the young guests have been patients 
of Dr. Joslyn, little girls whom he cannot cure, but can 
keep alive and happy by the use of insulin and by 
insistence on proper diet and exercise. Most of these 
children come from needy families and they are re- 
ceived without expense. Their parents are relieved 
temporarily of very trying duties, while the girls have 
an upbuilding life in the open air and learn the self- 
treatment and self-discipline that are absolutely 
necessary for their welfare. 

Forty-five patients were welcomed in 1932, and, 
with a seemingly miraculous expansion of resources, 
over sixty in 1933. They are active young people, so 
jolly and apparently normal that the stranger finds it 
difficult to believe that they are victims of a serious 
malady. As a lady visitor recently said, “we love 
them all at first sight.” 

These girls are greatly benefited at the Birthplace, 
but the results are not limited to them. The camp is 
also an experiment station, where every day intensive 
study is carried on by doctors and nurses and records 
are carefully kept. Facts are learned that affect the 
treatment of diabetic patients, not alone in Dr. Jos- 
lyn’s practice, but throughout the whole medical pro- 
fession. At present especial attention is given to the 
pseudo-dwarfism that exceptionally results from dia- 
betes. It is not too much to say that here on the hill 
a highly important world service is being rendered. 

And what place could be more appropriate for 
such an undertaking? Surely it is in keeping with the 
spirit of those early heroes of the faith who in this old 
town preached the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. Surely it is in harmony with the 
thought of Clara Barton, who believed that the gospel 
of Universalism ought to be incarnated in human life. 
The prophecy? Of course this truly,Christian work 
will be continued and increased. 

* * * 

What if thy spirit is encased 

And hemmed about 

By daily duties, irksome tasks? 

Is that so different 

From the tiny seed 

Deep down, within the black, hard kernel 

Stifling earth— 

Yet feels the warmth of God’s great sun 

Penetrating its inmost being, 

Drawing the hidden life 

Up and up 

Until at last it stands a flower, 

Straight and strong and beautiful— 

The glory and the blessing of the world? 
Alma E. Sweet. 
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My Ideal Church 


A Sermon 
Miles Hanson 


pea HERE is a good deal of discussion concerning 

‘i the place of the Church today. Some hold 
that it is losing ground, some the contrary. 
It is hard, of course, to say; but it. is, I 
think, comparatively safe to say that the place, or 
the value of religion, is being recognized today as 
much as ever. 

In England during the last year, there were 
14,000 books published. Of those, the highest in- 
dividual number, naturally, was novels—4,000 novels 
were published. The next in the list was religious 
books. Over 1,000 religious books were published. 
And then, on much the same lines, about 1,000 books 
on sociology. Those were the three largest groups of 
books in the lists of publications. 

And then from the Report of the Commission of 
ex-President Hoover, we find that there are still in- 
creasing numbers in millions of those who profess to 
be in touch with churches. The relative numbers of 
professed followers of the Church is not declining, but 
probably it may be true to say that attendance at 
church is declining. 

For one cause, attendance is not a matter of 
habit as much as it once was. We all know that if 
we get into a habit, we follow such habit sometimes 
without thinking, and formerly the young were 
trained into that habit. I think if you had talked to 
most of the men in the churches today, between forty 
and fifty, they would tell you that when they were 
young, they were expected to go to church, and they 
did, and they formed a habit of so doing. 

Now, we let our young folks please themselves 
and, therefore, they do not very often acquire the 
habit. I sometimes wonder if we are not making a 
mistake in this attitude. I do not think any harm 
comes to any young people by forming such a habit. 

But I am certain of this, whether attendance is 
declining or not, that the place for the Church is 
more and more important today than ever. The 
world universal is shedding a good many of its old re- 
liances. A great many of the heroes that mankind 
held are passing. A great many of the trusts on which 
men leaned are passing. I think we are learning, 
very painfully, what Jesus meant when he said that 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and thieves break in and 
steal. Weare learning that there is a great deal more 
in life than material, and I think that is a universal 
lesson, and because of it, I am certain people are more 
and more longing for some other strength, some 
inner, eternal reliance. 

I take it that the Church’s work, peculiarly, is 
to find some foundation for this inner reserve of 
strength, which shall always be there, whatever the 
ties may be. And so let me pass on to my ideal 
church. 

First of all, its objective. 

What is the objective to be sought? 

Why does the Church exist? 

I think the Church exists completely for the sake 
of building up reliant, well-founded, clean lives, help- 


ful lives; of men and women who have learned and 
considered theories concerning the meaning of life. 
That, of course, is another way of saying, a satisfac- 
tory theology. That to me is the objective of the 
Church; to make, or to help to make, strong, clean 
men and women of mature judgment, with reliable 


_ theories, at least requickened theories, concerning the 


problems of life, and of existence. 

Now, let me pass on to how I think that objective 
can be reached. 

First, and most important, is the Sabbath morn- 
ing’s worship. This I take it to consist of a gathering 
of men, and women, and youths, collected together in 
a serious spirit of quiet searchfulness, marked by 
reverence that is compulsory because of the conscious- 
ness of limitations, and because of the felt presence of 
a mysterious, universal power; the whole atmosphere, 
for the time being, removed very far from the noisiness 
of the ways of popular life. That then is the descrip- 
tion I would give of a gathering collected together 
in a church. 

According to one’s tendency, the church itself 
will largely take one of two forms, I mean the church 
building, and the church arrangement. If the church 
is ritualistic, the altar will be the one dominating figure 
when you enter the walls. If the church is non-ritual- 
istic, the pulpit will be the dominating center. Thus, 
when you enter a Roman Catholic church, or High 
Church, the altar is there, the pulpit is on one side. 
If you enter a distinctly Protestant church, the pulpit 
stands right square in front, and the communion table 
is a secondary adornment, if you can call it such. 

Naturally, we in a meetinghouse favor the second 
class of church. The pulpit in a meetinghouse occupies 
the prominent position, and by so doing it says quietly, 
but insistently, that the pulpit is a very important 
factor in worship, and in helpfulness to be gained 
from the church. And that leads me, of course, to 
consider the help that the pulpit should try to give. 

When a man sets himself aside to be a minister, 
what should be his deep, underlying purpose? 

He must, of course, be a man with a deep sense of 
the largeness of his task, and one with a real, vivid 
experience of the Unseen Presence. And from this, 
ever will he be anxious because of that experience in 
the Unseen, to lead individuals to what blessings he, 
himself, has experienced, and to lead the world at 
large, as far as he can, to that ideal life of which ever 
he is dreaming. Very few ministers, of course, ever 
reach that ideal that they hold before themselves. 

Then there is the work of the pew. Each one 
gathered in the church is, in my ideal church, in a 
seeking attitude, conscious of the vast needs of life, I 
was going to say terribly conscious, and zealous, 
deeply zealous in the search for a full life. And gath- 
ered together, granted such a congregation, and such 
a minister, the Sunday morning’s worship is incal- 
culable in its effect. 

I know it doesn’t always take place, but I know 
that no ideals are always attained; but sometimes, at 
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any rate in pictured, glorious homilies, we do approach 
our Ideals. 

Then for the week, the activities. I should say 
there should be a meeting of men, always concerned 
with the deep problems of business, of politics, of 
finance, and an attempt to clear the way, or the mind, 
in such thinking. A meeting for women in their 
great possibilities. A meeting for young men and 
women, where they can freely speak out their dreams, 
and very freely discuss the demands within them for, 
very often, radical actions. And then a meeting for 
boys and girls, where they can let free their desires 
for activity. 

So I should say, in each month, there should be 
an appeal, or an attempt, to help each section of the 
church. But, again, I should guard myself, very care- 
fully, against too many demands on time, on the time 
of the worshipers, and of the adherents. One great 
danger in our present day, as I have often said, is the 
danger of emphasizing, overmuch, outside activities, 
of leaning too much on extraneous help, and one aim 
of the Church is, as I have said, to make self-centered 
people. Iam sure it is not wise to have too many ac- 
tivities, but instead of having too many, urge, now and 
then, nay, frequently, the desirability of thought and 
quietude-at home. 

How far do we succeed in making true men and 
women in every sense? 

In trying to summarize the result, I take no notice 
at all of figures. I would rather have ten good men 
than thirty moderate ones. I would rather have a 
worship truly devotional of a few, than a spectacular 
worship of many. Once I did not think like that. I 
suppose when a man is under forty, he likes figures. 
Perhaps when he gets over forty, he esteems something 
far more. £0 in my accounts I take no notice of 
figures. I take very little notice of the number of 
organizations either. Fortunately, the time has 
come when there is not so much need for organizations. 
Once the Church had to attempt a great many things 
that it has no need to attempt today. Once the 
Church had to be the charity organization, it had to 
be the social center, it had to be the educational cen- 
ter, it had to be the library. Those things have all, 
fortunately, been taken out of our hands, and they 
are done by institutions far more capable to do such 
work. This transfer of function hasn’t weakened 
the Church, but it has left to the Church the Church’s 
own work, which is, as I have said, forming lives of 
earnest, reverent spirituality. 

Now, do we succeed in forming such lives? 

That is the only measure of success for which I 
have real, deep reverence. Give me a Church whose 
men and women are true, who are of known integrity, 
who are of acknowledged beautiful lives. Give mea 
Church with a few of those, and I will say, ‘Well, 
now, that Church is doing its work.”’ 

How are we succeeding? 

I think the Church at large is, I am sure, succed- 
ing to a great extent. I think we shall find, although 
one cannot give the figures, that in all public work, I 
mean real, earnest, unpaid, public service, the majority 
of such servants are those who have been trained in 
the Church, and are doing it because of the training 
they have received in the Church. 
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To me, the Church stands like the springs on the 
mountain tops. There you have a collection of flow- 
ing springs, which by and by form a brooklet; and 
by and by the brooklet grows into ariver. By and by 
the river flows through a city, and you remember, 
when you learned your geography, you always linked 
the name of a city with a river, London on the Thames, 
Paris on the Seine, Rome on the Tiber, and so on. 
The river is the center of life of most of our great 
cities. Its source is up in the hills. There in the si- 
lence the river is made. 

I take it that figure aptly represents the Church 
and Life. The Church is the center, or it should be, 
where men think deeply, where men earnestly throw 
on one side their vices, and their follies, where one and 
all seek the deeper truths, and then they go down into 
life, into the city, like the river, and make the city. 

Or, if you like to take another figure, the Church is 
a storage reservoir up in the higher valleys, out of 
which flows the water into every home in the city. 

Sometimes I think I am in danger of being ac- 
cused of not thinking enough of social service. That 
service is an absolute necessity, but I know from ex- 
perience how wearing it is, how disappointing it is, 
how far, very often, it really seems to take one’s life 
blood away, and how, very often, the man or the 
woman who has been earnest, becomes distrait and 
cynical. I have seen it proved, you have. 

The work has to be done, but where are you going 
to find strength to do it? Where are you going to 
find faith that makes you continue to say, even in the 
darkest of disappointments, ‘“These men and women 
are God’s men and women, and I have got to help 
them, even though they seem so unworthy?”’ Where 
are you going to get that faith? 

You cannot live without it, you cannot serve 
day by day, night by night, week by week, you can- 
not do it, unless you have got that strength behind 
you. I have tried it, and I know what it means. 

You cannot turn the water on in your room, 
unless it is up there in the heights, and the only under- 
lying strength, that I can see, is that sense of near- 
ness with the Eternal, that sense that “‘God’s in His 
world,” and all, at any rate, will be well. 

We feel that we are ever climbing onward and 
forward to higher things. Unless we have that, I 
cannot see any success, and that is why I say the 
Church has to find that, and it is terribly hard work. 

I do not know a minister who would not, many 
a time, be intensely thankful if that burden were off 
his shoulders. Oh, you can make the ministry easy, 
of course; but a real man cannot. My burden is not 
attending committee meetings, my burden is not 
doing a little social work, my burden is that ever- 
present question at the back of my mind, am I helping 
these men and women to be true? 

Am I putting before them worthwhile ideals? 

Am I helping to create men and women who will 
never shrink from their duty, and will ever serve’ at 
any cost? 

Am I finding that inner life for my friends? 

If I am not, it doesn’t matter how many are on 
the church roll, I am a failure. 

The ideal church is then, to me, the church that 
makes sons and daughters of God. 
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Immortality in the Plays of Eugene O’Neill 


Howard L. Brooks 


NB| UGENE O’NEILL is a bitter foe of orthodoxy 
and conventionality in all its aspects. The 
accepted forms of the drama he has aban- 
doned to such an extent that Luther B. An- 
thony, who edits a little magazine devoted entirely to 
criticism of what he considers important plays, loudly 
proclaims that ‘“O’Neill does not know dramatic 
principles. His first and foremost rule is filth.” 

The casual reader, however, may not be so dis- 
turbed by O’Neill’s departure from dramatic standards 
as by the fact that he seems to have tossed to the 
winds conceptions of common sense and common de- 
cency. O’Neill’s use of psychological complexes 
which develop into abnormalities and insanity seems 
real only to the mentally unbalanced and to those 
people familiar with theories concerning the tortuous 
workings of the subconscious. But his violations 
of common decency also result from the fact that his 
characters are completely non-moral. O’Neill is not 
interested in right and wrong. He is concerned with 
the fundamental drives at the basis of conduct, not 
with evaluation of conduct. 

As might be expected, O’Neill is antagonistic to 
orthodox religion. And he shows his dislike in many a 
bitter, satirical passage. Yet he is deeply interested 
in the problem of immortality, which has always been 
one of the major concerns of religion. 

Ever since “Beyond the Horizon” (1920), O’Neill 
has frequently put into his plays some overtone to 
symbolize a great fundamental truth in life. Ac- 
cording to Barrett Clark, a sympathetic critic of 
O’Neill’s work, the overtone was the rhythm and 
flow of life in “‘Beyond the Horizon,” while “The Hairy 
Ape’’ was meant to show man’s struggle with his own 
fate, with himself, and with his attempt to “belong.” 
And in “Welded,” “The Fountain,” “‘Lazarus Laughed” 
and “Dynamo” immortality has an important place. 

‘‘Welded”’ is a story of two intellectual, sensitive 
people, husband and wife, who find themselves fre- 
quently quarreling, though they love each other 
deeply. Michael Cape is unreasonably jealous; Elea- 
nor is afraid of having her own personality completely 
obliterated by the demands of her husband. The play 
begins with a happy scene which soon turns into a 
bitter wrangle, precipitated by a call from John, an 
old friend of Eleanor’s and a sore spot with Michael. 
After his departure, there is unrestrained anger that 
comes to a climax when Eleanor denies her love for 
Michael. Furthermore, she tells him that John was 
her lover while he was away, a lie intended only to 
hurt. Inthe last part of act one, Michael breaks down 
completely. Act two shows both trying to kill each 
other’s love by the same means. Eleanor goes to 
John, who has always loved her tenderly, but cannot 
bring herself to be unfaithful to her husband. — Michael 
goes to a prostitute’s rooms, but he finds himself un- 
willing to carry out his original intentions. In the 
third act they both come home to find that they love 
each other more than ever. 

The reconciliation is made possible by a change 
in Michael’s outlook on life. He realizes that there 


is a certain timelessness about some aspects of human 
nature. He sees that his own problem is not per- 
sonal but universal, that both the torture and the 
happiness of love are eternal. The only solution is to 
accept and to glorify life. 

It is characteristic of O’Neill’s irony that a social 
outcast is made the symbol through which Michael 
sees the resolution of his conflicts, and the following 
passage, taken from Michael’s encounter with the 
prostitute, shows him learning the secret of Life from 
one of its most unfortunate representatives. 


Cape: How long have you and I been united in 
the unholy bonds of — bedlock? 

Woman: Say! 

Cape: Ten thousand years—about—isn’t it? Or 
twenty? Don’: you remember? 

Woman: Tryin’ to kid me, ain’t you? 

Cape: Don’t lie about your age! You were beside 
the cradle of love, and you’ll dance dead drunk on its 
grave! 


Woman: I’m only twenty-six, honest. 


Cape: (with unnatural intensity): Do you know 
what youare? You’reasymbol. You’re all the tortures 
man inflicts on woman—and you’re the revenge of the 
woman! You’re love revenging itself upon itself. 
You’re the suicide of love—of my love—of all love since 
the world began... . 


Death is but an evasion—one must go on. 


To learn to love life—-to accept it and be exalted— 
that’s the one faith left to us. Good-by, I’ve joined 
your church. I’m going home. 


And Michael goes back to his marital difficulties 
convinced that for him there must always be discord, 
yet with strength to face his problems. The one im- 
mortality that he can see is the timelessness of hu- 
man nature. This is one side of a concept frequently 
found in O’Neill. Life goes on through eternity, only 
its forms change. “The Fountain” and “Lazarus 
Laughed” develop this idea. 

Juan Ponce de Leon, aiter a lifelong search for 
the fountain of eternal youth, lies dying beside a crude 
home-made fountain in the yard of a Dominican 
monastery in Cuba. Young lovers are singing in the 
distance. 

Love is a flower 

Forever blooming, 

Beauty a fountain 

Forever flowing 

Upward into the source? of sunshine, 
Upward into the azure heaven, 

One with God but 

Ever returning 

To kiss the earth that the flower may live. 


Suddenly a higher meaning of the song comes to Juan. 
He sees that the individual is but a drop in the great 
fountain of life, whose waters are forever leaping into 
the air only to fall in the basin and rise anew. 


I am that song! One must absorb, give back, be- 
come oneself a symbol! Juan Ponce de Leon is past. 
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He is resolved into the thousand moods of beauty that 
make up happiness—color of the sunset, of tomorrow’s 
dawn, breath of the great Tradewind—sunlight on 
grass, an insect’s song, the rustle of leaves, an ant’s am- 
bitions. (In an ecstasy) Oh, Luis, I begin to know eter- 
nal youth! I have found my Fountain! O Fountain 
of Eternity, take back this drop, my soul! 


This is nothing more nor less than a romantic in- 
terpretation of that cold scientific law known as the 
conservation of matter. And Lazarus’ philosophy is 
the same thing. 

Lazarus appears shortly after Jesus raised him 
from the dead. He knows what is beyond life, and 
his knowledge fills him with a joyful contagious laugh- 
ter that even such hard-bitten old sinners as Caligula 
and Tiberius cannot resist. What did Lazarus learn? 
Something that no one else could long believe, though 
he converted his followers often enough. 


There is no death! 
There is only life! 
There is only laughter! 
Fear is no more! 

Death is dead! 


But what kind of immortality does Lazarus 
mean? The answer is in a reply to Caligula’s ques- 
tion, ‘Then if there is no death, O Teacher, tell me 
why I love to kill?” 

Because you fear to die! (Then gaily mocking) 

But what do you matter, O Deathly-Important One? 
Put yourself that question—as a jester. (Hzultantly) 
Are you a speck of dust danced in the wind? Then 
laugh, dancing! Laugh yes to your insignificance! 
Thereby will be born your new greatness! As Man, 
Petty Tyrant of Earth, you are a bubble pricked by 
death into a void and a mocking silence! But as dust 
you are eternal change, and everlasting growth, and a 
high note of laughter soaring through chaos from the 
deep heart of God! Be proud, O Dust! Then you may 
love the stars as equals! (Then mocking again) And 
then perhaps you may be brave enough to love even 
your fellow men without fear of their vengeance! 


“Dynamo” is a parody of the conflict between 
religion and science. Reuben Light, the son of a 
minister whose religious fervor supports ignorance, 
superstition, and vindictiveness, is in love with Ada 
Fife. Her father is an electrician as ignorant and vin- 
dictive as, though less superstitious than, the Rever- 
end Mr. Light. The play centers around Reuben and 
hs disillusionment. From a bashful, sensitive boy he 
is transformed into a hard-boiled young radical with 
considerable knowledge of life in the raw. He be- 
comes insane from his attempt to combine the senti- 
ment of Christianity with the power which the dynamo 
symbolizes. At last he shoots Ada and electrocutes 
himself, thinking to find refuge in his goddess of the 
powerhouse. 

A few words, from this play, illustrate another 
O’Neill treatment of immortality, though somewhat 
confused by Reuben’s mental disintegration. 


Reuben: . .. . Did I tell you that our blood plasm 
is the same right now as the sea when life came out of 
it? We’ve got the sea in our blood still! It’s what 
makes our hearts live! And it’s the sea rising up in 
clouds, falling on the earth in rain, made that river 
that drives the turbines that drive Dynamo! The sea 
makes her heart beat, too!—but the sea is only hydrogen 
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and oxygen and minerals, and they’re only atoms, and 
atoms are only protons and electrons—even our blood 
and the sea are only electricity in the end! And think of 
the stars! Driving through space, round and round, 
just like the electrons in the atom! But there must be 
a center around which all this moves, mustn’t there? 
There is in everything else! And that center must be the 
Great Mother of Eternal Life, Electricity, and Dynamo 
is her divine image on earth! Her power houses are 
the new churches! 


So Reuben found the God he had been seeking. 
But the price he paid was mental disintegration, 
murder, suicide. Juan saw the truth, but only when 
he was half through death’s. door. Michael learned 
that life cannot be changed; it can only be accepted. 
And Lazarus knew the secret of immortal life only 
after his resurrection. 

Immortality as it appears in O’Neill’s plays is an 
escape from life, not a solution to its problems. Bat- 
tered by the forces of their environment, his characters 
face death and see beyond it an eternity of existence, 
but an existence which is lost in electrical force, “in 
stars and dust,” or in the endless flux of Life. 

Characters like Michael Cape and Lazarus, who 
have their visions while they still must face the prob- 
lems of everyday life, escape in a different way. They 
resort to an uncritical worship of Life as itis. The re- 
sult is a confusion of values, a romantic and indis- 
criminate love of sinner as well as of saint. One is 
reminded of Darrell’s thoughts as he faces Nina in act 
five of ‘Strange Interlude.” 


It has ruined more lives 
Other diseases, I should say! 


Romantic imagination! 
than all the diseases! 
It’s a form of insanity! 


O’Neill has chosen to ignore questions of value. 
But value is no less a part of reality than the atom. 
Until he faces squarely the facts of this aspect of Life, 
his treatment of religion—and other phases of exist- 
ence, too—must necessarily be parodies, caricatures, 
and examples of insanity. 


* k ** 


“RECOVER Y’”’ 


Recovery, ‘‘what sins are committed in thy name!” First 
there was beer—to balance the budget. Next, repeal to avert 
higher taxes. And now half a billion of public money—to come 
out of the people sooner or later!—to build ships and planes and 
equip armies and navies that will be worse than useless. As soon 
as the public works appropriations were available, the army and 
navy cleared for action. . . . All this of course is for “national 
defence” and not a dollar is to be used otherwise. How can 
Federal Administrator Ickes make these allotments agree with the 
accepted principle, “Projects must entail no further recurring 
public expense for maintenance?” Battleships are indeed a costly 
toy. Mostly they rust out or are dismembered in the federal! 
bone yards. As objects of “lasting social usefulness” they have 
had their day. Even their social usefulness is challenged, and 
the only “‘lasting’’ feature is likely to be the interest on the bonds. 
which build them. That debt will be alive when the cruisers 
have gone to Davy Jones’s locker, and the out-moded destroyers 
have succumbed to the acetylene torch. When peace-loving 
people joined the agitation for government expenditure for un- 
employment reliet, they thought of highways and bridges and 
forests and irrigation and power projects, to make this a better 
country to live in. They are against spending relief funds for 
making machines for killing people. They ought to tell the- 
President so.—Christian Advocate (New York). 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


VIII. 


Alfred North Whitehead 


Gregory Vlastos 


with the debate, “What, if anything, is 
God?” has slighted the question, ““What if 
anything, is religion?” I suggest that the 
the more important issue of the two. Noone 
would be interested in God, unless first convinced of 
the abiding value of religion as a contemporary atti- 
tude. For instance, if one should come to Freud’s 
conclusion that religion is only a vestige from primitive 
mentality, a wholesale mechanism of escape for those 
who lack the intelligence and the courage to face 
reality, it would be ridiculous to continue the dis- 
cussion of God’s existence and nature. The topic 
would be automatically handed over to students of 
paranoia. Humanists and theists, I take it, are agreed 
as to the value of religion. It is pertinent, therefore, 
to ask them to consider its nature. And it might 
turn out that their analysis of religion might take 
them a long way toward solving the problem of God. 
For God’s existence is discovered, if at all, not through 
argument, but through the religious quest; and His 
nature is interpreted not by dialectic, but through the 
religious response. I submit what follows as an effort 
in this direction: to set forth briefly the religion of a 
complex and sophisticated mind—Alfred North White- 
head. 

Religion, says Whitehead, is the apprehension 
“of a character permanently inherent in the nature of 
things;’”’ an apprehension which acts as a transforming 
agency upon life. He thus provides for the tradi- 
tionally accepted requisites of a complete religion: a 
set of beliefs, a pattern of conduct, an act of worship. 

Religion is apprehension. Few of our contem- 
poraries have dwelt more insistently on the radical 
rationality of religious belief. There is an object, 
Whitehead believes, a fact, a set of affairs which re- 
ligion seeks to discover and understand. Its doc- 
trines are reports concerning this fact, valid, if at all, 
because they follow the methods and submit to the 
tests of all rational inquiry. Religious intuitions— 
hypotheses—come at privileged moments. They are 
outgrowths of “the supernormal experience of man- 
kind.” But they have no privileged status. There 
is no special “religious sense.” The sanction of re- 
ligious truth is not the peculiar channel of its ap- 
pearance—the prestige of the individuals who dis- 
covered it, of the documents which preserve it, or the 
institution which purveys it. Its sanction is simply 
its ability to stand the test of analysis and observation. 


Religion thus shares for Whitehead the rationality’ 


of science. It alsosharesits realism. It is interesting 
to compare him at this point with the most vigorous 
movement in post-war theology, Barthianism. With- 
out being conscious of the concurrence, Whitehead 
stands squarely with Barth and Brunner in their 
quest for objectivity. He would agree with their re- 
volt against the subjectivism of modern romantic re- 
ligion. He would second their contention that, in de- 
fining religion as man’s feeling of dependence, Schlier- 


macher opened the door to the exploitation of psycho- 
logical states, made religion self-conscious and intro- 
spective, and encouraged men to seek varieties of re- 
ligious experience instead of the kingdom of God and 
its righteousness. But he would part with them the 
moment they proceed to find this Religious Object 
in a supra-temporal, trans-empirical realm. Here, 
in this world of time, finitude and imperfection, the 
Other of religion must be sought and can be found. 
Religion saves man not by diverting his attention to 
another realm beyond space and time, but by pointing 
out just that element in his own world which elicits 
worship and demands obedience. “Religion is world- 
loyalty.” And the final guarantee of religious realism 
emerges at a point we have yet to consider: its ethical 
implications. 

Religion is a “‘transforming agency.” There is a 
widespread resentment today against anyone who 
suggests that religious and scientific truth stands on 
the same plane. ‘The very title “Religious Experience 
and the Scientific Method” is a provocation to some. 
It is just here that I find Whitehead’s religion most 
instructive. In its claim to convey credible infor- 
mation about the objective world, he tells us, religion 
stands on precisely the same footing as science. But 
it is more than science, because it claims more than 
assent. It demands obedience. “Religion is force 
of belief cleansing the inward parts.” Scientific be- 
liefs, whether deductive conclusions from premises or 
inductive inferences from data, are framed in the con- 
ditional” mood: “Ii. -. , then 2...” “Religion 
passes over to the imperative: “Thou shalt... . 
Thou shalt not. . . .” Because the world is such as 
I have seen it to be, the temper and pattern of my life 
must henceforth be different. Every thought, every 
feeling, every deed, I must bare to this supreme 
standard of rightness: reject what offends it, affirm 
what furthers it. “For this reason,’ concludes 
Whitehead, “the primary religious virtue is sincerity, 
a penetrating sincerity.” 

So religion forms Whitehead’s preface to morals. 
Ethics, both individual and social, I think he would 
define (though he has not done so explicitly) as the 
control of life by ideas, instead of its determination 
by chance impulse or brute force: the good man and 
the civilized society are ruled by ideal standards, es- 
thetically persuasive and rationally valid. But the 
source and testing-ground of these standards is the 
structure of the world in which man finds himself. 
And the impulse to embrace them is no other than his 
response to that “one purpose whose fulfilment is 
eternal harmony.” Hence the moral and social sig- 
nificance which Whitehead attaches to religion: ‘““‘The 
fact of the religious vision, and its history of persist- 
ent expansion, are our one ground for optimism. 
Apart from it, human life is a flash of occasional en- 
joyments lighting up a mass of pain and misery, a 
bagatelle of transient experience.”’ 

Reflective thinking is the root of Whitehead’s 
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religion; ethical discipline its fruit. Its flower is wor- 
ship. Thought and morals are effortful disciplines, 
with all the labor, the peril, the incompleteness, of 
time. But there is a freshness to all vital religion, an 
immediacy of certainty and joy, which defies time. 
Whitehead finds this in the esthetic experience of 
worship: a single flame of celebration, whose light is 
truth and fire goodness. Here search becomes illum- 
ination, and deliberation decision. And the gap be- 
tween vision and obedience is bridged in one impulse 
of loving devotion. This is the mystical heart of re- 
ligion; a mysticism which is no substitute for reason 
but its fruition, no escape from the claims of goodness 
but its spiritual preparation—a whole-hearted mys- 
ticism, earned by intelligence and channeled into 
ethical action. 

Two words sum up the temper of Whitehead’s 
religion: adventure and peace. Adventure is the 
quest for new beauty; peace is the joy of its attain- 
ment. Love at its best shows this pattern: adventure 
its propelling power, peace the strength and harmony 
of its fulfillment. Civilization, too, Whitehead defines 
largely through these terms: Adventure is the spark 
of originality that preserves a healthy society from 
staleness and complacency; peace its sense of value 
already achieved, its self-respect, its trust for the 
future. As religious attitudes, adventure and peace 


The General Convention of Twenty Thirty-three 


John Murray Gilbert 


in session for three days in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Worcester, Mass. It 
was the year of our Lord twenty thirty- 


three. 

All other conventions for fifty or sixty years had 
been held by wireless and television, but churches, as 
is right and proper, make changes slowly. 

The old church in Worcester had been trimmed 
beautifully for the occasion, pine and hemlock, of 
which, thanks to modern scientific forestry, there 
was plenty, supplying material for the background. 
In the center of the space back of the pulpit there 
hung a life-size painting of Vincent Tomlinson, pastor 
of the church when the Convention was held there in 
1933, and above the portrait was the motto of the 
Universalist Church adopted at Worcester a hundred 
years before, ‘““Remove not the ancient landmarks 
that thy fathers have set.” 

In great dignity the Convention had done its 
work. The Mayor had extended the freedom of the 
city and told the delegates that Worcester was proud 
to receive the Universalists, that his great aunt on his 
mother’s side had been converted to Universalism in 
Woonsocket under Dean Ellenwood, and that there- 
fore he felt that he understood the ideals of the 
organization. The Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations had recommended that the two 
per cent quota on parishes be reduced to one, the 
Committee on Resolutions had praised highly the 
local pastor, the Rev. Edwin Chapin Tomlinson, grand 
nephew of the great Tomlinson, and also the local 
committees. The Committee on Temperance and 
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express the individual’s apprehension of and_sur- 
render to that permanent character inherent in the 
nature of things: the Eros of the Universe, as White- 
head calls it in his latest book, “the urge towards the 
realization of ideal perfection.””’ Hence the zest of 
the religious response, sharing in the creative rest- 
lessness of the universe: ‘“The worship of God is not a 
rule of safety—it is an adventure of the spirit, a flight 
after the unattainable.” But there is peace in the 
sense of the cumulative burden of the creative ad- || 
vance. What has happened once can never be || 
wholly lost: “It contributes its quality as an immor-_ ||f 
tal fact to the order which informs the world.”’ | 

I read in the Humanist Manifesto: “In place of | 
the old attitudes involved in worship and prayer the || 
humanist finds his religious emotions expressed in a 
heightened sense of personal life and in a cooperative 
effort to promote social well-being.’”’ And again in 
the Theologia Germanica: ‘‘Where men are enlightened 
with the true light, they renounce all desire and choice, 
and commit and commend themselves and all things 
to the eternal Goodness, so that every man could say: 
‘I would fain be to the eternal Goodness what his 
own hand is to a man.’”’ Here are two opposing |) 
answers to the question, “What is religion?’’ White- ||) 
head’s religion is a significant contemporary expres- || 
sion of the latter. | 


Morals had deplored the use of tobacco by ministers, } 
and all the other business had been transacted with |] 
the splendid conservatism which had characterized ||| 
Universalists ever since the last bold effort of the liber- ||). 
als to stampede the Convention had been defeated in | 
Worcester in 1933. 

It was Saturday morning and the one subject of |} 
controversy had been made a special order: the report ||) 
of the Committee on Closer Co-operation with Uni- 
tarians and Other Liberals. The president of the |} 
Convention, a wealthy airship manufacturer named |||) 
Etz, took the chair. The three members of the/l)- 
Special Committee on Comity and Unity, the Rev. ||P 
E. C. Tomlinson, the Rev. Harold Niles Ballou, andl) 
the Rev. Edwin Chapin Sweetser Brown, Wee | i) y: 
seats on the platform. i 

As host of the Convention, Dr. Tomlinson had 5 
been under fire for taking the active leadership of the}}) 
fight against having anything to do with the Uni-\! . 
tarians, but he had tossed the criticism off lightly with } 
the comment: “I decide for myself what is good taste. |} Bo. 
No Christian Leader can tell me.” || 

Dr. Tomlinson presented the report, and ad- | i 
dressed the Convention. He was received withil| » 
tumultuous cheers. Said he: “I was born a Universal i le 
ist. Others may have achieved this honor, but like ff 
Paul, I can say ‘I was born free.’ My father was ail 
Universalist before me. The honored figure of myj| 
great uncle is before you. His father, as he often said] 
at conventions, traveled up and down the countr | " 
to raise money for Buchtel College. I am a Universal-|| - 
ist and proud of it. I understand what Universalism 
needs. The Universalist Church is a little church, but|| 
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some of us love her. I believe in church unity. Like 
my great uncle, I have had a service on Good Fridays 
for twenty-seven years with twenty-seven denomi- 
nations uniting. But I do not believe in going too 
fast. They say this proposition is for federation, not 
union. I do not believe them. At least we should 
go slowly. There is no hurry in this matter. If it 
has been pending one hundred and fifty years why not 
take a hundred fifty and years more, and find out what 
it really means? The Committee therefore recom- 
mends unanimously that we approve unity, send 
greetings to the Unitarians, assure them of our de- 
sire to co-operate, and postpone action on the report 
until a subsequent convention.”’ 

Dr. Tomlinson spoke with great earnestness and 
when he closed Universalists for once showed emotion. 
Staid, conservative business men waved handkerchiefs 
vigorously and a ladies’ committee brought forward a 
magnificent bunch of “everlasting,” which for a 
century had been the official flower of the Convention. 
Dr. Tomlinson held the flowers aloft and shouted, 
“Unchanging.” Sweetser Brown followed with a 
definite, positive attack on the Unitarians. Like his 
famous ancestor on the maternal side, he has a gift 
of exact logical statement. Said he: “The Unitarians 
have only secret contempt for us. Socially they high 
hat us. They are class conscious and money con- 
scious. They want to use us. A century ago a sly, 
double-dealing man named Cornish cooked up a new 
plan to beguile and fool Universalists. Our fathers 
were zealous and vigilant and frustrated it. Now let 
us prove ourselves worthy sons of worthy sires.” 

Here rose a minister from Alexandria, Va., 
named Perkins, a silent man whose voice had never 
before been heard in a convention. Before he had 
said more than ‘‘Mr. President,’ he was howled 
down, for he was known to have dual fellowship. Etz 
McGowan of Alabama, a solid looking business man, 
Victor Friend Bicknell, a meek, inoffensive little 


‘achievements of the denomination. 


layman from East Somerville, and others tried to 
speak in favor of doing something now about the 
matter one way or the other, but the party of post- 
ponement was too strong. Only one woman got in a 
word—Susan Andrews Walker. Without recogni- 
tion from the chair, she shook her fist in the face of the 
delegates and shouted, “The world moved past you 
slow-pokes a hundred years ago and you have never 
found it out!” Meek little Perkins let out a feeble 
hurrah, but instantly subsided when people on all 
sides glared at him. The obstreperous woman, who 
unfortunately bore the name of Universalism’s great 
religious educator, before the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation was abolished, was led out. Niles Ballou 
restored good feeling with a brief address on the 
“Tt has liberal- 
ized all theology,” he said. “It has inspired all social 
service. It has led in all economic flarebacks. There 
is no name so great as the name Universalist, there is 
no true Universalism save in the Universalist Church. 
Our supreme duty to civilization is to maintain our 
organization unchanged.”’ 

The report favoring greetings and postponement 
of action was adopted with only a few scattering 
negations. Van Wie Hall Morris, with flaming mop 
of red hair, took the platform to lead in the singing of 
the official hymn of Universalism known as the 
Worcester hymn: ‘The Old Time Religion is Good 
Enough for Me.” As his rare tenor voice rose in, 
“Tt was good enough for father, it was good enough 
for brother,” an untoward incident marred the pro- 
ceedings. The spotlight had been turned on the 
portrait of Tomlinson, but, due to some curious optical 
illusion, caused perhaps by the angle of vision, the 
eye of the great man was seen to wink, once, twice, 
thrice, before the operator could get control and steady 


the light. It was as if he were saying: “When you 
are in a hole, boys, postpone. That is the best trick 
always.” 


Religion and Business 
E. Dean Ellenwood 


From the local manager of one of America’s widely known 
establishments of “‘Big Business’ there came to my desk recently 
an inquiry regarding one of the fine young men of our parish. 
This letter seemed slightly different from the conventional 
“character inquiry” so frequently found in a minister’s mail. It 
indicated an interest deeper than usual, in the candidate for 
employment. The writer asked me to tell him “anything which 
would be of interest to an employer who considers careful dis- 
crimination in the selection of employees of paramount impor- 
tance.” 

In my reply I venturej upon hitherto unexplored (and pos- 
sibly debatable) ground. In addition to my unqualified endorse- 
ment of the applicant, I offered for the serious consideration of 
the writer and his superiors, the “appendix” which concludes this 
letter. I was impelled to do this, not merely because the letter 
seemed to invite it, but also because I happen to know that the 
young man under consideration had, several months previously, 
declined an offer of employment from this same concern. His 
hours of labor were to be from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m., seven days per 
week, and the wage offered was $12.00 per week. I was grati- 
fied when he told me that one of the chief reasons for his declina- 
tion, despite his great need for employment, was that this engage- 
ment would absolutely preclude any participation in the services 


and other activities of his church. I hope that the very ‘‘unusual- 
ness” of this decision may inspire fruitful meditation in the 
minds of some folk who proclaim, “‘idealistically’” but uncon- 
vincingly, the absolute indispensability of religious culture. 

I confess, without apology, that I was stirred with righteous 
indignation as I meditated upon the manifest hypocrisy of great 
industrial concerns which proudly float the “‘blue eagle’’ of the 
NRA, and confess the necessity of commandeering the bodies 
and souls of American youth for a weekly wage which would 
barely buy a good golf club for one of the directors of the concern. 
The explanation is usually offered that such wages are necessi- 
tated by the imperative obligations to stockholders. I wonder 
how convincing to the wage-earner are such explanations. 

Pious leaders of American industry frequently tell us, with 
becoming unction, that “it is to the church that we must look to 
provide the nation with men and women of character and integ- 
rity, who shall keep pure and virile the life blood of American 
Lusiness.”” Yet all too often, the regimen and program of in- 
dustry, declared by its leaders to be absolutely necessary for 
its success, leave scant opportunity for the cultivation of the 
moral and spiritual life of the men and women who are its indis- 
pensable human factors. Here, I am convinced, is one of the 
causes of the growing tension between some of the leaders of 
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“Big Business” and some of our more fearless modern social 
prophets who are beginning to sense the unavoidable implica- 


tions of the program of Jesus for “The Kingdom of God.” It is. 


such manifest inconsistencies which provide the fertile soil for 
the propagation of the destructive germs of Communism. And, 
unquestionably, here is the source of the confessed anxiety of 
many thoughtful men and women concerning the genuine re- 
pentance and social awakening of American business—a jus- 
tifiable skepticism so finely expressed in the recent editorial in the 
Leader, entitled ‘A Forgotten Code.” Atanyrate, my meditations 
along this line inspired the following ‘‘appendix” to my letter of 
recommendation for a young man of our church, whose develop- 
ment I have watched with genuine gratitude for fifteen years: 

“In this connection I am moved to say something which 
possibly you may feel has no bearing whatever upon the matter 
under consideration, but which the experiences of the past thirty 
years convince me is of such vital connection therewith that I 
cannot understand why so few employers give the matter ade- 
quate thought. 

“One of the chief sources of the character of this young man, 
which will make him valuable to you, is, unquestionably, the 
consistent religious training he has enjoyed in his church rela- 
tionships for the past fifteen years. Now what about your co- 
operation for the indispensable continuance of that religious 
training? Are you disposed to so arrange his hours of service 
with your company that, without excessive inconvenience, either 
to your business or to himself, he can continue to participate, at 
least to a reasonable and helpful extent, in the religious activities 
to which he has, for the past fifteen years, been accustomed? 

“T trust you will not feel that I am offensively officious in 
mentioning this matter. If we knew each other, I believe that 
you would agree that I am by no means a religious fanatic. Nor 
do I for a moment forget that you are, yourself, ‘‘a man under 
authority.’ Probably you can not to any great extent determine 
the program and policy of the great company which you serve. 
Probably your chief will say that I am here trespassing upon 
ground in which I have no jurisdiction. But—I wonder whether 
this argument is sound. 

“So long as ‘business’ looks to religion for assistance in pro- 
viding that indispensable factor in successful business—men and 
women of character, integrity, and fidelity—I really wonder 
whether ‘religion’ is not justified in expecting of business at least 
that degree of friendly cooperation which shall make possible 
religion’s program for the moral culture and growth of men and 
women? ‘As one man to another,’ I offer these thoughts for 
your serious ocnsideration. 

“T ask your consideration of these thoughts (admittedly un- 
usual), not merely because for many years I have had a growing 
conviction that business and religion should develop a better 
understanding on this very important matter; but also because 
I happen to know that the young man who is the subject of this 
correspondence declined, some months ago, an offer of femploy- 
ment because the hours of labor demanded from him would 
leave him no time whatever, either for the religious life which he 
enjoys and believes essential, or for that interval for wholesome 
recreation indispensable for normal living. Despite the des- 
perateness of the times in which today we live, I felt that this 
young man displayed excellent judgment. I sincerely hope that 
he is the type of man chiefly desired by your company, and I have 
every reason to believe that this is the case. 

“Please accept my felicitations upon your opportunity to 
engage the services for your company of my esteemed young 
friend and loyal parishioner. May you enjoy a long and happy 
service together.” 

* * * 
...-.» BY ANY OTHER NAME 

Caught by a caseworker as she mounted the tenement stairs 
to call on Mrs. Sonnenschein: 

‘“Who’s that goin’ to Sonnenschein’s?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? ‘That’s Mrs. Sonnenschein’s trouble- 
woman. She comes every week.”’—The Survey. 


A LESSON IN DESTRUCTIVENESS 


In the movie houses a week or so ago a feature in the “news 
of the day”’ pictured the work of destroying 9,000,000 acres of 
standing cotton crop already well advanced. The “‘talkie’”’ ac- 
companying the picture called attention to the way in which the 
horses, trained to go in the furrows between the rows, were now 
treading down the high-grown plants, while the plow uprooted 
the rows, completing the work of destruction instead of stirring 
the furrows to stimulate Nature’s activity. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of such an object lesson in destructiveness without consider- 
ing its full and ultimate effects. To one brought up in compara- 
tive poverty, but in an atmosphere of absolute thrift, under the 
constant reminder that “‘wilful waste makes woeful want,’’ there 
is something appalling, if not sacrilegious, about sucha scene. It 
seems little short of blasphemy against the bounty of Nature 
and the labor of man, around both of which a certain aura of 
sacredness has been attached in the teaching of former genera- 
tions. 

One is aware, of course, of the situation and arguments that 
have occasioned this process of crop destruction; but wherein does 
it differ, essentially or in principle, from the machine-smashing 
tactics that laborers in England were tempted, or driven, to adopt 
in the ear y part of the nine‘eenth century? The effect of such a 
picture, and the process of destructiveness that it portrays, on 
realistic youth may well prove as serious as pictures exploiting 
crime and sex. Would it not be an easy, and not illogical, infer- 
ence that by destroying buildings and goods one could create 
work? Already the same policy has found expression in the 


proposal that a large proportion of the nation’s milch cows ||. 


should be butchered so as to limit the supply and raise the price 


of milk—and this when millions of the nation’s children have ii 
never come anywhere near the quart-of-milk-a-day which good |]} 
health practice ordains for the child in the well-to-do and well- || 
Surely we cannot claim to have found either |) 


regulated home! 
the right method, or the right goal, of adjustment of what is ad- 
mittedly a difficult and a serious problem, while we deliberately 
encourage the destruction of the materials of food and clothing! 
If there were not so many millions relatively unclad and unfed, 
the defectiveness of the present dangerous methods and prece- 


dents would not be so glaring, but where human wants are still so | 


insistent, destructiveness cannot be the true method of attaining 
prosperity and progress—any more than the smashing of ma- 


chines a century ago could have effectually benefited the workers, | 


dire as was their situation in necessity and peril, or have bene- 
fited society as a whole.—The Congregationalist. 


x * * 


LOCAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES 


The constitutional requirements for delegates to the biennial i 
sessions of the Universalist General Convention are as fol- |) - 


lows: 
“Article II, Section 2. 


Sept. 16, 1933 


To be entitled to such lay delegates |} 
(to the biennial sessions of the Convention) each parish must || 


maintain its legal existence and support public worship regularly, ||) - 


and make a contribution on quota to the General Convention q 


in such manner as the latter may prescribe.” 
The Leader for August 19 published the names of 190 churches 


and the North Carolina Convention, entitled to lay delegates at | 
the Worcester session of the Universalist General Convention. ||| 


Additional churches entitled to delegates are listed below. This 


list includes all payments made up to and including Septem- ||) , 


ber 8. 
Maine—*Round Pond; *Swansville. 
Massachusetts—Springfield, Second; Weymouth, North. 
New York—Bristol; Newport. 
Ohio—*Sharon Center. 
Pennsylvuania—*Athens. 
Vermont—Springfield; Williamsville. 


*Indicates payment in full for both years. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. TOMLINSON’S ‘‘UNREASON”’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I trust that each one followed the advice and read Dr. 
Tomlinson’s article before reading your editorial suggested by it. 
Anyone with the open mind could sense the misapprehension, 
the unreason, and the inconsistency of the writer of the article, 
and could turn to your editorial and perceive that the three major 
points were answered in a manner which should establish the 
cause of the Free Church Association in the esteem of all un- 
prejudiced minds. 

There was a little matter within the concluding observation 
of Dr. Tomlinson which you did not specially notice. It may 
not have deserved notice, and yet it should not go unnoticed. 
He fears the wing of the humanists, since the Unitarians ‘‘do not 
have the backbone to dissolve partnership with them.” A 
statement was made on the platform of the Unitarian May Meet- 
ings that the proportion of theists is twenty to one, and it was 
made with a consciousness of the healthy predominance of the 
theistic sentiment in the denomination, which really takes 
its name from a belief in the unity of God. There are humanists 
in the Universalist Church. What is Dr. Tomlinson going to do 
with them? Is he going to turn them out? How will he go 
about it? 

Of course, it has not dawned upon his unreason that the 
question between theists and humanists is largely one of terms. 
There are humanists who recognize and believe in a master and 
mastering Principle in humanity which means more than some 
theologians’ God, as this term has been defined and used. 

Let the ministers get together at Worcester the day before 
the General Convention is in session, as that is in the schedule, 
and consider the questions named by Dr. McCollester, and make 
a recommendation to the Convention on each of them, especially 
on that of the Free Church proposition. I think that the body 
of our ministers is “level-headed” and in possession of a calm, 
controlled spirit as to this and other things of moment. The 
laity may decide with them in a like mind and spirit. 

Cr 


* ** 


AGREES WITH DR. TOMLINSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial, commenting on the article by Dr. Tomlinson, 
in which you say that unless we accept the so-called ‘Free 
Church” program we will become a sect dying of “dry rot,” 
leaves me, as have other bold statements made in behalf of the 
“Free Church,” rather up in the air. Iam willing to admit that 
it is because of a lack of mental power, perhaps, that I have not 
been able to understand clearly the statements made by the 
master minds who prepared the report of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Commissions, but I have found that report vague, and 
(I say this reverently) rather meaningless. 

What I would like to know is, it the Universalist Church is 
destined to die of ‘‘dry rot’’ if we continue as an independent or- 

ganization, just what magic elixir there is in the name or creation 
~ of the so-called “Free Church” which will be able to make the 
ghost walk, engendering such streams of life into it that it shall 
climb to the heights predicted for it. 

The Universalist Church is now a free church, as free as any 
church can be. It needs no creation of a super-structure to make 
it free. I cannot for the life of me see one single thing of ad- 
vantage or progress that can be made through or by it, that 
cannot be as well or better accomplished by our church as it is. 
Even under the “magic” name, ‘‘Free Church,” its progress would 
have to depend upon the energy, devotion and service of its min- 
isters and constituents, even as the success of our church today 
must depend upon the same thing. 

If we would apply one-half the energy to the advancement of 
our denomination that has been spent in trying to merge or sub- 
merge it, our church would make splendid and suitable progress. 


I am sometimes told that it is not a merger, but a sort of 
“council of Free Churches” that is planned, similar to the Fed- 
erated Council of so-called ‘Evangelical’? Churches. If so, 
why in the name of common sense does not the report of the 
commission say so? Or if it isa merger, why not say so? Why 
all the pussyfooting? 

I do not see how any Universalist who believes in the Dec- 
laration of Principles set forth by our church can accept any such 
program as is laid down by the report of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Commission. This report to most people means merger. 
Recently, a real estate agent, a member of the local Unitarian 
church, called me up to tell me he had a buyer for our church 
property, saying that “as we would soon be coming over to 
them,” he took it for granted we would wish to dispose of our 
church building. That is what the Free Church means to the 
Unitarians here—the swallowing up of our local church. Well, 
we are not being swallowed, and regardless of any action taken at 
Worcester, the Brockton Universalist church will continue to 
continue as a distinctly Universalist church! 

If the defeatists, and all who have lost faith in our church, 
and who therefore desire to unite with the Unitarians or with 
some other church, would just withdraw and do so, there would 
still be enough people who retain faith in the gospel of Univer- 
salism, and who believe the Universalist Church is the proper 
institution to proclaim that gospel, to enable the church to be- 
come a strong and aggressive force, with no necessity of run- 
ning to cover to merge with something, or to withdraw within a 
magical structure, there, not to die, may be, of “dry rot,” but 
most surely to ossify, 

I heartily agree with Dr. Tomlinson. We have a unique 
faith and mission; let us fulfil our own mission. I further believe 
Dr. Tomlinson is correct when he says that if we accept this super 
plan, inside of twenty years there will be fewer liberal churches 
than today are in either one of the fellowships known as either 
Universalist or Unitarian. 

H. C. Ledyard. 

Brockton, Mass. 


* * 


HOPES THE CONVENTION WILL ACCEPT THE FREE 
CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with great interest all of the communications 
in the columns of the Leader in regard to the tremendously im- 
portant matter of the Free Church proposition. Not taking up 
space to air my views, it remains only to state my hearty desire 
that the October convention at Worcester may accept the re- 
port of the committee, after full and free discussion. Since Iam 
not one of the “‘leading ministers” in the Universalist fellowship, 
and since I am not in charge of any church, it is with hesitation 
this letter is sent in. Also, since I am in fellowship with the 
Unitarian body, and since I am a member at the same time of a 
Cong egational church whose pastor is a “‘liberal,’’ perhaps your 
readers will discount my position. 

Hence it may be best for me to violate my rule of signing my 
real name to this article, revealing to the editor alone my real 
John Hancock as a sign of “good faith.” 


M.L.G. 
* * 
GOING TO WORCESTER TO VOTE FOR THE FREE 
CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One reason why I shall feel obliged to go to my home town 
of Worcester, is to vote on the question of the Free Church, 
which marks a great era in religious freedom in America. 

Your convincing and at the same time kindly editorial about 
the movement should clear the way for any who are in doubt. 
It is a gross misrepresentation to say it even suggests a time for 
the passing of a belief in God. Already many of our liberal 
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churches have in them people who differ greatly in their belief 
in God. So far as I have learned in meeting Universalists from 
Maine to California, to Oklahoma and Georgia, individuals have 
always maintained a right to believe what they want to and what 
they can reason about. I personally have associated with many 
infidels, so-called, and found them humane, kindly and Christian 
in conduct; their belief, I felt, was their own. I lectured to the 
American Atheistic Association in Carnegie Hall, with an under- 
standing that I could say just what I pleased. I did that for one 
hour and a half, getting an ovation that upset me, and a unani- 
mous vote that I become an honorary member of the Atheistic 
Association. In fact three people said to me, as I went down 
the aisle, “God bless you for your wonderful address.”’ I have 
long been convinced that the people who disbelieve in God are 
few, and when you analyze their disbelief, it is really their belief 
in a higher power stated in their own liberal way. 

I have read everything in the Leader, pro and con, on this 
subject, and if the doubters are not convinced by your editorial, 
it seems to me they lack the broad, liberal viewpoint for which our 
church stands. Heaven save us from further ‘“‘mouthings” and 
give us the unity of spirit which we pr de ourselves on possessing. 
I don’t care much about any form of beliefs—living is the only 
expression of true faith. It would be lamentable if our unity has 
to come about by a wholesale fight with words, to be quoted far 
and wide, and rob us of the confidence of the thinking world. It 
isn’t a question as to the “honest and outspoken’”’ element of 
Dr. Tomlinson’s article, it is a question of its justice and truth. 
We who believe in the Universalist Church would better be in 
Worcester, and see to it that birth is given there to one of the 
greatest movements in ecclesiastical history. 

Clarence J. Harris. 

New York City. 


* * 


IGNORANT AND EDUCATED BAPTISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to give you the following information, although you 
no doubt are already thoroughly familiar with the attitude of 
Baptists toward your church. 

Recently, I came in contact with one of the young women 
who is being sent out to different localities by a Baptist school 
in Minneapolis, to do work of an evangelistic nature. In dis- 
cussing churches, she stated that there are some so-called Chris- 
tian churches that are really not Christian at all, for instance, the 
Universalist, which she said the Baptist Church does not recog- 
nize as Christian, as it is really not a church, but a cult. 

I am wondering just why Baptists take this attitude toward 
Universalists. The remarks quoted above are really no more ex- 
treme than one can hear from the pulpit of almost any Baptist 
church any Sunday. It seems very regrettable to me that they 
are allowed to go about poisoning the minds of the people in this 
way, and nothing is done to counteract the bad influence. Of 
course, it is true that they persecute other churches as well as 
the Universalist, but the Universalist Church seems to be most 
“despised and rejected”’ by them. 

Here’s hoping that the thing they are doing will only tend to 
strengthen the persecuted church (however, I am very doubt- 
ful). 

Josephine Myers. 

Rochester, Minn. 


Our experience with Baptists is different. In our old home 
town we have assisted in services at the Baptist church and have 
preached. In Boston, we have iny'ted leading Baptists to make 
addresses or write articles for our paper, and they have done 
so. At one of ther seminaries we are made so welcome that we 
feel that we belong there. We should be glad and proud to have 
a Universalist church promote such powerful and uplifting meet- 
ings as we have attended at this seminary. 

There are liberal Baptists and illiberal. There are con- 
structive Universalists and cantankerous, quarrelsome Univer- 
salists. And we may add that there are liberal Universalists 


and illiberal. There is one way only in which to deal with wrong 
attitudes like that described above. “Be not overcome of evil 
but overcome evil with good.” Some of the very ignorant 
products of the fanatical Bible schools cannot be reasoned with. 
The only answer we can make to them is with our lives. 

The Editor. 


* * 


WOULD THROW OUT THE RADICALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Re: “‘A Crisis in the Life of the Universalist Church Has 
Arrived.” 

If I sat on a jury and respected my oath, I should feel com- 
pelled to vote in favor of the argument so ably put forth by Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson at page 1106 in the current number of 
your paper. It rings throughout with convincing clearness. The 
editorial in reply at page 1091 is so weak in comparison that I 
hesitate to condemn it for fear that I might say something in- 
advertently hurtful to the feelings of the writer. 

Now then, if a crisis has arrived in the church, whose fault is 
it? For years back teachers of well-known radical tendencies 
have been employed to teach divinity students in the theological 
seminaries, with the result that the output of these institutions, 
consisting in a large part of agnostics, have been unable to com- 
mercialize their activities by selling their wares in the churches 
to their parishioners. If I had it to do, I should clean out the 
faculties of the seminaries and put in as substitutes a list of 
conservative teachers who might have perchance the ability to 
build rather than to destroy the religious thought of the com- 
munity. Give the firebrand of radicalism half a chance to get in 
its deadly work and it will burn down in time every meeting- 
house in the land. 

Again, it ought to be clear by this time to every sane think- 
ing individual that a Christian Church, floating the Christian 
flag, cannot be made a refuge for those who deny the existence 
of either God cr Christ. The time must come when the “‘sheep’’ 
will have to be separated from the “goats,’’ to use the New Tes- 
tament phrase, cr there won’t be any sheep left, because the bad 
through their contaminating influence will destroy the good, and 
Christ will have lived and died in vain. 

William E. Lockner. 

Lockport, N. Y. 


WANTS DR. TOMLINSON FOR PRESIDENT OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

To my way of thinking Eleanor M. Bissell of Pasadena, 
Calif., expresses the opinion of most Universalists in her letter 
in the Leader of Aug. 19. 

I note what a cry goes up from the editor when the Univer- 
salist Church is reported as one of the twelve denominations that 
had lost in total membership in 1932. The editor, like the rest 
of us, does not like the sting of this public report. However, 1 
am one of those who believe that if all the printers’ ink that has 
been used in discussing the Free Church and other side issues 
during the past year had been used in boosting the Universalist 
Church we would not be in the condition we are today. It is 
good citizenship to be loyal to our country, state and commun- 
ity, but to some it seems all wrong and bigoted if we think or 
speak in terms of denominational loyalty. 

I wish I might have the pleasure as well as the honor of 
nominating Dr. Tomlinson for President of the General Con- 
vention at the Worcester session. I feel that the hour calls for 
a man with his spiritual leadership and his loyalty to Christ and 
the Universalist Church. My only hope and prayer is that the 
banner of our church will not be trampled in the dust, but that 
in this crisis it will emerge in harmony with its beautiful faith 
victorious. 


William L. Spencer. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
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The Church ani th: World 


The. Social Triumph of the Ancient 
Church. By Shirley Jackson Case. 
(Harper & Brothers. £2.00.) 


Professor Case of Chicago has made 
notable contributions to our understanding 
of the New Testament. His distinctive 
contribution has lain in the skill with 
which he has placed the development of 
the life and thought of the early churches 
in the setting of the real circumstances of 
the contemporary world, social, economic 
and political. In these Rauschenbusch 
memorial lectures, delivered at Rochester- 
Colgate Divinity School, in the same series 
to which Dr. Charles C. Morrison con- 
tributed the important volume we recently 
reviewed, Professor Case has traced the 
series of ‘‘adjustments” to the world of 
practical affairs which the churches made 
during the first three centuries. 

The early Christian preachers pro- 
claimed an imminent day of judgment in 
which all earthly goods would perish and 
worldly distinctions disappear; they urged 
their hearers to lay up “treasures in 
heaven” and, though they temporarily 
used material things, to maintain a de- 
tached attitude. But that generation 
passed and the world remained. The ex- 
pected end of the age did not come. The 
Jerusalem group remained indifferent to 
worldly security and became the object of 
such charitable assistance as St. Paul could 
organize in the churches he established in 
Asia Minor and Europe, finally (after the 
fall of Jerusalem) withdrawing into a 
seni-monastic life beyon! the Jordan. 
But in the churches outside Palestine a 
gradual change took effect, both with re- 
gard to the Christian’s possessions and 
use of wealth and in regard to his social and 
political status. 

Are we to say that the changes, ‘“ad- 
justments,”’ accommodations, call them 
what you will, were compromises with a 
world to the blandishments of which the 
early followers of Jesus were superior? 
Of course they were compromises, but 
Professor Case takes the sting out of that 
fact by entitling his book “The Social 
Triumph of the Ancient Church.” A 
triumph is not a surrender! 

After a brilliant and very readable ac- 
count of the steps by which Christians 
adjusted themselves to the main features of 
a civilization of which they still con- 
tinued to be, on ethical grounds, searching 
critics, Professor Case suggests that the 
result was truly a triumph because in the 
process the church had outgrown the in- 
dividualism which had marked its early 
aims and message. While the personal 
ideal—of a life pleasing to God and con- 
duct of the highest type—‘‘remained a 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publ shing Hovse, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold FR. Sneight 


priceless heritage of the Christian cause,”’ 
in real life Christian people found that they 
were members of a definite group, which in 
turn belonged to and could not be isolated 
from a definite set of conditioning rela- 
tions (%. e., a civilization or culture). 
“The Church was no mere aggregate of 
socially unrelated persons. Consciences 
and inner convictions differed with in- 
dividuals. . . . But the group was a social 
entity, and the preservation of its integrity 
was early discovered to be essential to the 
continuation of the Christian movement.” 
(Pages 204-5.) 

At once the question is raised in our 
minds whether “preserving its integrity” 
does not mean for the Church, in any age, 
a fatal compromise with prevailing con- 
ditions of social or political life. We can 
all think of situations in which the churches 
have stultified themselves, as Christian so- 
cieties, by their complacent surrender to 
such conditions for the sake of their sur- 


vival. 


The difficulty is implied in Dr. Case’s 
exposition of the consequences. For ex- 
ample, “If the integrity of the Christian 
institution were to be preserved it must 
now provide in its teaching for a variety of 
possibilities in the standards of living re- 
quired of its members in different stations 
in life.’ The Church might have lowered 
all standards to bring them within reach of 
the frailest members. But instead, ‘‘with- 
out abandoning its most vigorous ideals, 
Christianity made room within the insti- 
tution for different grades of excellence’”’ 
in harmony with the capacity of its varied 
membership. Some sought the monastery; 
others stayed in the world while endeavor- 
ing not to be wholly of the world. 

Dr. Case s of course, at this point the his- 
torian and interpreter of processes, but he 
faces the comment many of us at once 
make, though he does not phrase it. If we 
were to point out that there was another 
alternative, that the Church might have 
declined to adjust itself, scorned “‘integ- 
rity” if safety and survival were to be won 
at the cost of faithfulness, lost its life for 
the sake of its soul, gone to the cross as its 
Master had done, he would reply (as indeed 
he does, anticipating our comment) that 
the policy of the Church was tremendously 
significant “in that it rendered possible an 
exercise of Christian influence over wide 
areas of life that would otherwise have been 
left without any healthful guidance.” 
Yes, just so did some of us argue, in 1917 
and 1918, to justify the participation of the 
churches in the prosecution of the war, the 
official ecclesiastical endorsement of mili- 
tary chaplaincies and so forth. It is a 
dangerous argument. For the guardian- 
ship ‘‘over widely diverse ranges of ancient 
life,” thus purchased by the Church, Chris- 
tianity was to pay a heavy price, perhaps 
not less than its soul. 


$$$ 


We know, of course, how wide was the 
area over which the Church assumed con- 
trol after it had been adopted and blessed 
by Constantine and had in turn blessed its 
members as they entered into the “widely 
diverse ranges of ancient life.” So wide 
was the area that the Church came to be- 
lieve itself to be “the infallible agent 
through whom Deity could operate on the 
mundane level.” It became, with superb 
arrogance, the spokesman and interpreter 
and enforcement agent of the Divine Will, 
and thereby assumed ‘‘a tremendous social 
obligation.” 

Somehow, one cannot but wonder 
whether Professor Case had his tongue in 
his cheek when he permitted himself to 
entitle the process and result Christianity’s 
“triumph.” Would not demise be a better 
word? But the answer comes when the 
author, at the close, faces the question, 
“Does the triumph of the Church in an- 
cient society shed any ray of light upon the 
social task of present-day Christianity?” 

To this question Dr. Case replies, first, 
that we must not imagine that we can 
turn to the ancient Church for authorita- 
tive solutions for our present perplexities; 
nor can authority be found in biblical 
texts, not even by “reducing the Scrip- 
tural norm to words spoken by Jesus.’ 
Our social tasks were but “‘dimly, if at all, 
perceived in ancient times.” It is not 
enough even. to quote ‘‘Give unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s.”” What does 
belong to Caesar? This is the vexing 
question! 

Are we, then, “to conclude that the 
triumph of the Church in ancient society 
has no meaning for religion in modern 
times?” This, Dr. Case says, would be 
anerror. “If discouragement looms men- 
acingly on our horizon .. . . if we have 
had to face the fact of the slow permeation 
of modern life by such ideals as were 
preached by men like Walter Rauschen- 
busch—a measure of consolation may be 
derived from remembering how long were 
the years of struggle necessary to the 
triumph of Christianity within Roman 
society.” Slowly but surely Christianity 
learned to phrase its gospel so that “‘it 
could be practiced by people who were 
willing to strive forward to standards that 
were not wholly out of reach.”’ Again we 
note the implied approval of the com- 
promises this process involved. And the 
approval becomes a recommendation when 
Dr. Case says (p. 228), “If the Church is to 
win a social victory in the modern world, 
Christianity must make itself a practicable 
religion for people who participate in the 
complex activities of the social process. 
It ts only they who can create a Christianized 
social order.’’ (Italics ours.) 

Very good; then my neighbor can justify 
almost any course of conduct, so long as 

(Continued on page 1178) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE G.S.S. A. CONVENTION 
1913-1933 
Is your church school to be represented 
at Worcester? It should be. Next week 
we shall begin to list some of the reasons 
why. 


* * 


CONTRASTS 


At the first session of the class on Church 
School Objectives and Administration at 
Ferry Beach this summer, each member 
was asked to write down the aims of his or 
her church school for the past year. The 
answers were revealing. Many frankly 
said that there had been no mention of 
objectives and that as far as they knew 
there had been none. Some others offered 
the following: “‘To keep the pupils in school 
instead of having their parents take them 
out riding.” ‘To get new members.” 
“To attract visitors.” “To find ways to 
get money to run our school.” 

During the days which followed the class 
gave much thought to the questions: Just 
why do we have a church school anyway? 
What should it do that the day school can- 
not do? In other words, what are the ob- 
jectives of religious education? These 
questions were discussed outside of class as 
well as in. Members browsed through 
books on the subject in study periods. 
Many spent extra time in the library after- 
noons. And on the last day papers were 
handed in. The assignment asked that 
each member state in his own words what 
he felt religious education should strive to 
accomplish in his own church, what he 
would try to help to accomplish next year. 
Again the reports were revealing. Some 
listed as many as ten goals. Others con- 
densed theirs to four and five. We should 
like to print them all. But taken at ran- 
dom here are some of the aims suggested 
by eight different persons: 

1. To develop a consciousness of the 
presence of God in all of life. 

2. To develop the sense of the oneness of 
the world. ‘ 

8. To give pupils a religion they can 
“hang on to,” a working philosophy of life. 

4. To promote the desire to have the 
best in life, to live the best way. To havea 
full life, rich with experience and learning, 
and appreciation ot the finer things. 

5. To teach the art of getting along with 
one another, of serving one another, and 
the necessity of cooperation not only in the 
community and the nation, but in the 
world. 

6. To teach a broader and more com- 
plete understanding of the Bible. 

7. To give knowledge of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

8. To give an appreciation of the best in 
all other religions and sects. 

Fortunate are the churches to which 
these young people are returning! As we 


think of them we deplore more than ever 
those which will continue to substitute for 
the things of the spirit that which can be 
carefully counted and numbered and re- 
corded. 
* * 
RETREAT FOR WORKERS IN RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Under the auspices of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 23, 1988. Cedar Hill, Waltham, 
Girl Scout Camp. 


Aims of Retreat 

. To strengthen the bond of fellowship 
among church school workers of Univer- 
salist churches. 

2. To present the aims of religious educa- 

tion. 

To secure a united effort toward more 

purposeful teaching. 

. To stimulate an increasing sense of re- 
sponsibility to positions accepted in the 
local church. 

5. To emphasize the need of growing 

spiritual life on the part of every leader. 

1.00-1.45. Registration. 

1.45-1.55. Assembly. Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 

president, presiding. Announcements, 
etc. 

2.00-2.50. Address: ‘‘What’s a Church 

School For?” Rev. Fred H. Miller, 
Medford. 

8.00-4.00. Group Conferences: 

1. For Ministers. ‘“‘What is the Relation 
of the Church School to the Church?” 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., presid- 
ing. Rey. Herbert W. Gates, D. D., 
General Secretary, Congregational 
Educational Society. 

2. For Church School Officers. ‘‘How 
Shall We Organize Our Schools for Ef- 
fective Work?” Leader: Mrs. Nellie 
E. Friend. 

3. For Teachers. ‘““New Tendencies in 
Teaching Religion.” Leader: Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 

4.15-5.15. Problem Period. 

Leader: Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. 

A chance for everyone to exchange help- 
ful ideas and ask questions. 

The following have been suggested: 

a. Shall we give attendance awards 
this year? 

b. Should we have a church school 
budget? 

c. How about our music? 

5.380-6.30. Choice of picnic outdoors or 

supper at the farmhouse. 

7.00-7.20. Sunset Service. Conducted by 

Miss Katharine I. Yerrinton, Arling- 
ton. 

7.20-7.40. Address: “What Have You to 

Contribute to Your Teaching Task?” 
Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Boston. 
7.45-7.50. Friendship Circle: Leader, Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske, Orange, Mass. 
This retreat, though planned especially 
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for ministers, church school teachers and 
officers, is open to anyone interested in re- 
ligious education. There will be a regis- 
tration fee of 10 cents for each person at- 
tending, a requirement of the camp when 
used for meetings of this kind. If pleasant 
meetings will be held outdoors; if not, in 
camp buildings. 

Those attending may take a picnic sup- 
per or eat at the farmhouse at the camp, 
where supper may be had for 75 cents 
provided 25 persons are served. Reserva- 
tions must be made for this. Write or 
telephone Miss Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston (Lafayette 4485) before 
September 22. 

To reach the camp by street car, go to 
Harvard Square, Cambridge (subway from 
Park Street), transfer to a Waverley car 
and go to the end of the line. There take a 
bus marked Waltham (fare 10 cents), get 
out at Beaver Street in sight of the camp 
on the right. 

Automobile route: From Boston proper 
Route 20 direct to Waltham by way of 
Watertown. From north of Boston, Route 
60 from Revere through Malden, Medford, 
Arlington, Waverley to Waltham. From 
the southwest, Route 9 (the new Worcester 
turnpike does not run directly through 
Waltham, but can be left at Weston). 
Route 20 (the old Worcester road) goes 
directly through Waltham. From the 
northwest, Route 2 to Concord and then 
117 to Waltham. 

It is hoped that many Universalist 
schools, not only in eastern Massachusetts, 
but in Rhode Island and southern New 
Hampshire, will take advantage of the ex- 
cellent program provided. There is no 
better start for the year’s work than min- 
isters and lay-workers who have sensed 
deeply what religious education should be 
accomplishing today and who have*re- 
solved to prepare themselves adequately 
for their tasks. To make this possible for 
many of our schools is the purpose_of this 


retreat. 
* * 


A GREAT ISSUE 


The fall copy of the Directors’ Exchange 
which has just left the office will prove a 
veritable bonanza to our leaders who are 
in the midst of planning workers’ confer- 
ences for the year. The entire issue is de- 
voted to this subject and the reports from 
some nineteen directors of Universalist 
church schools are both enlightening and 
suggestive. 

* * 


WEEKLY WORSHIP SERVICES 


Fillers will be sent to church school su- 
perintendents this year covering the Sun- 
days from October 1, 1938, through May 
27, 1984. There will be four mailings as 
last year, each set containing services for 
the two months to come. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM HELPS FOR THE 
SEASON 


Your chairman of Mission Study, Mrs. 
Folsom, is never idle, and during the sum- 
mer months when most of us are enjoying 
a little respite from the duties of our winter 
Season, she is ever on the alert to find ma- 
terial which will be helpful in the making of 
interesting and educational Mission Circle 
meetings. 

Ten suggestive programs are waiting for 
you at 16 Beacon Street for the asking. 
The subjects covered are as follows: 

Three programs based on Hugh T. 
Kerr’s book, “The Christian Mission in 
America,” three on Ruth Frances Wood- 
small’s book, “‘Eastern Women of Today 
and Tomorrow,” one on Clara Barton and 
the Clara Barton Camp, one on our 
Southern field, one on Japan and Korea, 
and one on a subject in which we are all 
vitally interested—World Peace. In Mrs. 
Folsom’s letter to Mission Study chairmen 
in the states she says about the books: 
“They are both books which are discussing 
eurrent conditions and current problems 
in this country and in those of the Orient. 
They can be used as the basis of the whole 
study program, or one of them may be used 
alone. They can be reviewed by individ- 
uals and presented to the groups, although 
this will not prove so educational as if 
studied by the whole group. I should like 
to see a real study class in each Circle, for 
the folks who go into a book thoroughly 
find it more worth while. We, as Uni- 
versalists, need to know more about the 
general work of the Christian Church the 
world over if we are to appreciate our own 
Mission work enough to support it as we 
should.” 

Mrs. Folsom suggests in her foreword 
that ‘“‘we are living in a challenging age, 
one in which we hear the word ‘rethinking’ 
used again and again. We are rethinking 
education, we are rethinking government 
and we are rethinking missions. Adult 
education is the theme of many a magazine 
article and many a lecture. Mission 
Study is a splendid field for adult study.” 


Bh EB 


ECHOES FROM FERRY BEACH 


Mrs. Sampson, dean of the Ferry Beach 
Institute, read a most interesting letter 
from Rev. Hannah J. Powell to the mem- 
bers of her class, and it occurred to us that 
it might be a gracious thing to do to share 
some of it with our Leader page readers, 

“Oh, if I could only give my message for 
Southern Day in person,” says Miss 
Powell. “In a letter I hardly know where 
to begin or end, but I will try with love and 
thanks for your interest and every one of 
the dear friends who may perchance hear 
the letter. 

“First we report continued ‘health, 
strength and success, despite the difficulties 
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and the troublous times in which we are 
all living. 

“The summer school, in the face of cut 
appropriations, reduced staff, etc., was a 
notable success, with very special features 
which will appear in the report in the Sep- 
tember Bulletin. The Pigeon River Sum- 
mer School is certainly an institution and 
not an experiment. 

“All the people, as well as myself, are 
most happy in the coming, for keeps we 
hope, of Mrs. Florence P. Libby. You all 
know she has been here twice before, . . . 
and is not only ‘tried and true’ but is in- 
creasingly efficient and a real heart joy to 
me. 


“Next Tuesday (July —) we are resum- 
ing the regular work at Faith House which 
the closing of our summer school inter- 
rupted. We pray that the W. N. M.A. at 
Convention in October, will authorize the 
immediate purchase of Faith House, that 
we may have firm ground under our feet 
for the most promising extension in our 
work, which is so much needed.” 

This is just a very small part of Miss 
Powell’s excellent letter. Some time later 
we will give you a list of the needs, some 
of them small and some of larger propor- 
tions, which Miss Powell indicates for 
Friendly House and the various types of 
work carried on there. 


* * 


Biennial Convention—Worcester— 
October 17-18, 1933 


Maine Universalist Convention 


The annual Maine Universalist Con- 
vention will be held at Livermore Falls. 

The Laymen’s Rally will take place on 
Saturday, Sept. 23, at 6.45 p.m. The 
speaker will be Congressman Carroll L. 
Beedy and his subject, ‘““The Churchman 
and the Citizen.” The toastmaster will 
be the Hon. Clement F. Robinson, vice- 
president of the Convention. 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 24, the official 
opening of the Convention will take place, 
with a mass meeting at 7 p.m. The 
service of worship will be conducted by 
Rev. M. C. Ward, pastor of the Conven- 
tion church. The addresses will be given 
by Miss Harriet G. Yates, Field Super- 
visor and Secretary of Leadership Training 
for the General Sunday School Association, 
and Dr. Rev. Roger F. Etz. His subject 
will be the “Universalist Church, Past, 
Present and Future.’’ 

At 8.15 a. m. Monday, Sept. 25, the 
sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will be held, the worship period being con- 
ducted by Dean E. Wheeler, superintend- 
ent of the Oakland Sunday school. The 
address of the president will be given by 
Rev. Will A. Kelley of Oakland, and will 
be followed by reports of the officers of the 
association. Group conferences will be 
led for instructors of beginners by Miss 
Ida Metz of Dexter, for superintendents of 
schools by Miss Yates of Boston, for 
teachers of juniors and intermediate and 
high school groups by Mrs. Edwin Cun- 
ningham of Augusta. 

The four Convention devotional services, 
held Monday at 11.80 a.m.and 4.45 p.m., 
and on Tuesday at 11.40a.m.and4.45p.m., 
will be conducted by Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Monday, at 1.15 p. m., the concluding 
business sessions of the Sunday school 
association will be held with election of 
officers. This will be followed by the 
meetings of the Maine Women’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Association with a special 
program and conference conducted by Rev. 


Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine. 

Mrs. Minerva L. Metz, president, of 
Dexter, will preside at the business ses- 
sions. Miss Hola Mayo, National Clara 
Barton Guild Secretary, will give an ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Place of the Guild in Our 
Education Program.” Mrs. Lottie F. 
Sampson, Literature Secretary of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
will address the session on “Facing For- 
ward.” 

Monday evening at 7.30 Mr. Ward of 
the entertaining church will preside at the 
communion service and the occasional 
sermon will be delivered by Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham of Augusta. The offering 
for the Ministerial Relief Fund will be 
received at this service, and an offering 
taken Sept. 1 and 17 in all Universalist 
churches in Maine for this fund will be 
brought to the Convention and presented 
at this observance. 

The sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will begin on Tuesday, Sept. 
26, at 8.45 a. m. with reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the treasurer, the Hon. 
Wm. H. Waterhouse, of Old Town, Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie, Secretary and 
Superintendent, and the Fellowship Com- 
mittee by the secretary, Rev. George Sias 
of Turner Centre. 

The concluding sessions will begin at 
1.15 Tuesday afternoon and there will be 
addresses by Dr. Etz, General Super- 
intendent, and Mr. Victor A. Friend, 
President of the General Convention. An 
address will be given by Milton D. 
Proctor, Ph. D., president of Westbrook 
Seminary, Portland. 

The annual Convention banquet will 
take place at 6.80 p. m. Tuesday, with the 
combined auxiliary units attending. The 
toastmaster will be the Hon. John H. 
Maxwell, president of the Convention, and 
the address of the evening will be given 
by Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., pastor 
of the Church of the Redemption, Boston. 

W. D. Veazie. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
were presented with a beautiful pieced 
quilt by the Ladies’ Aid Association of 
Ferry Beach. The quilt was made by the 
West Paris, Maine, parish, and Rev. 
Eleanor Forbes made the presentation by 
means of an original poem. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins called at the 
Leader office Sept. 7. He was on his way 
from Maine to Washington. 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. Soule of 
Harrisville, R. I., were callers at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Tuesday, Sept. 5. 


Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
was the preacher at Canton, Mass., on 
the first Sunday of the new season, Sept. 
10, and will preach there again Sept. 17. 


Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts, was the preacher 
at South Acton, Mass., at its opening ser- 
vice on Sept. 10. 


The preacher at Saugus, Mass., on Sept. 
10 and 17 is Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president 
of the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation. 


Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., is extending his vacation 
across the month of September. Dr. 
Albion will be in his pulpit on October 
first. Rev. Charles H. Emmons supplied 
at Framingham on Sept. 10, and Mr. 
George H. Wood of Tufts College will be 
the preacher on Sept. 17. 


Mr. F. T. Marble, a student at Tufts 
College, is the preacher at Quincy, Mass., 
Universalist church for three Sundays in 
September—the 10th, 17th and 24th. 


Rev. H. D. Spoerl was supply preacher 
at Medford Hillside, Mass., Universalist 
church Sunday, Sept. 10. 


Rev. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, N. H., 
called at the Leader office Sept. 9. 


Rev. Carl Olson, Mrs. Olson and 
daughter, motoring from Boston to Cin- 
cinnati, called at the Little Hill Farm, 
Beards Hollow, N. Y., Sept. 1. The 
Misses Katharine, Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet Yerrinton, and their aunt, Miss 
Mary Marshall, making a circuit in the 
Catskills by motor, called Sept. 2, and 
Rev. and Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood, motor- 
ing from Chicago to Woonsocket, called 
Sept. 6. 


Massachusetts 


Amesbury.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, 
pastor. A new and promising arrange- 
ment has been made for our services here 
for the new season. Our minister will 
preach each Sunday morning in Kingston, 
N. H., and our Sunday service will be 
changed to the evening. This appears to 
be a distinct advantage. Kingston will 


and Interests 


receive much more in way of pastoral 
service than was possible with a supply 
preacher who could give Sunday only to 
his work. Then at Amesbury, where the 
industrial and financial conditions have 
been extremely severe, the people will have 
the services of a minister who can remain 
in the community by the financial help 
which is afforded by the union of Kingston 
and Amesbury. Mr. Noble plans, too, to 
make his Sunday evening services this year 
of distinct religious value to all who come. 
The new season opened on Sept. 10, and 
through September the sermon subjects 
will be: ‘““What if there is no God,” ‘““What 
if there is a God,” ‘‘Why Jesus Christ is 
the Savior of Mankind.” On Oct. 1, Mr. 
Noble will preach on ‘‘Why Christianity 
is a world-conquering religion.”” On Oct. 
‘8 the service will be in charge of the Mer- 
rimac Valley Goodwill Industries. The 
Merrimac Valley Association of Uni- 
versalist Churches will meet with the 
Amesbury church Sept. 27. 


Vermont 


Hartland Four Corners.—Rey. William 
Forkell, D. D., pastor. Services during 
the summer are held in the Universalist 
church in this village and during the rest of 
the year at Hartland Three Corners. 
Sunday school, well equipped and with a 
splendid record for attendance, is held at 
the Four Corners and maintained by the 
Universalists. The festival, held annually 
for sixty years, was revived last winter 
with great success. Money has been 
raised to place modern electric equipment 
in the church auditorium. Several an- 
tique pulpit chairs of beautiful design have 
been repaired at the Vermont State Prison 
at Windsor and add their interest to this 
pretty Gothie church. Dr. Forkell is in 
constant demand for addresses on all sorts 
of occasions, and gives a weekly broadcast 
in addition to his numerous pulpit ‘duties. 
He put on a Chautauqua entertainment 
for four successive evenings in a tent at 
the Three Corners. The people filled the 
tent each evening. This was all planned 
to lead up to and include Old Home Sun- 
day, the thirteenth annual, which was held 
this year Aug. 20 at the Universalist 
church. Rev. Raymond Sturtevant of the 
Unitarian church of Baltimore, Md., was 
the preacher of the morning, assisted by 
Dr. Forkell, Dr. Sidney Snow of Chicago, 
and Rev. S. G. Spear of Beverly, Mass. 
There was a very large attendance. Splen- 
did music under the direction of Mrs. 
Alice Wills was given at all the services, 
concluding with a musical recital in the 
evening at the closing Chautauqua service. 
Mr. Sturtevant’s forbears were natives of 
Hartland. In the afternoon new faces ap- 
peared for the service when Rey. Isabella 
S. Macduff of Claremont, N. H., one-time 


preacher at the Universalist church, 
brought an inspiring message, and Rev.. 
S. G. Spear gave an address. Mr. Spear 
originated the celebration in Hartland. 
Many friends look forward to this gather- 
ing. On Sunday, Aug. 27, Mr. Spear oc- 
cupied the pulpit for Dr. Forkell. The 
Hartland Religious Association is no longer 
an experiment, but one of the permanent 
institutions, we trust, of this wide awake 
town. 


* * 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The Lower Wabash Association was 
entertained by the Beecher City, IIl., 
people Aug. 26 and 27. The speakers were 
Dr. B. G. Carpenter, Peoria, Ill., John 
Winzeler, State Superintendent, Peoria, 
Ill., and Rev. M. M. Hicks, Bingham, II. 
Dr. Carpenter delivered two very inspir- 
ing sermons on Sunday. An impressive 
memorial service for those who had died 
since the last session was conducted by 
Rev. M. M. Hicks. A resolution to sup- 
port the President in his effort for “A New 
Deal” closed the session. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1175) 
it is not one generally condemned as 
Christian; he can exult in the success of his 
son who becomes famous by inventing new 
poison gases. Of course, for we must be 
“practical” men and can not leave our 
precious civilization to be overrun by 
yellow hordes, and so forth! 

Dr. Case sees the difficulties; he recog- 
nizes that the modern Church is in an ex- 
ceedingly trying position. It does not, if 
it is Protestant, wish to assume responsi- 
bility for the management of the world’s 
economic, political and cultural affairs, 
“nor does it agree that the techniques em- 
ployed by modern society in these areas of 
human interest are necessarily entitled to 
Christian approval.’ So as we endeavor 
to bring the Church back from its “rugged 
individualism”’ to the task of ‘bringing 
the entire social order under the influence 
of the Christian ideal,’’ we are under the 
necessity of “rephrasing the ideal’’ and 
devising “a new program for the accom- 
plishment of our purpose.”’ 

And there Dr. Case leaves us. If he 
does not do the rephrasing for us or devise 
the new program, he challenges us not to 
retreat in these troublous times into an 
other-worldly detachment or a merely sen- 
timental concern for what we call the “‘in- 
ner values.” The ills of our time, he would 
remind us, call for a technique and program 
which is realistic, thoroughly scientific 
its careful calculation of human capaciti2s 
and limitations. Again we repeat, ‘“dan- 
gerous doctrine.”’ Very few people are 
capable of democratic life, such are the 
human “limitations.” Very good; give 
them fascism and eliminate parliamentary 
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institutions, discussion, and methods of 
persuasion. Use coercion “‘for their good,” 
exploit mob spirit, call in the boycott! 
Very few can choose wisely for themselves, 
such are the human “limitations.” Very 
good; set up a censorship, an ‘‘index,’’ and 
by refusing people real choice bring them 
into a submissive and sound frame of mind! 

These criticisms apart, for Dr. Case’s 
historical account of the social situation of 
the Church in the ancient world, we are 
unreservedly grateful. 


HaHa Bass 
* * 
UNIVERSALISTS TO BENEFIT BY 
WILLS 


The Malden, Mass., Evening News for 
Aug. 15 carried the following item of very 
great interest to Universalists: 

“Public bequests of $1,000 to the Uni- 
versalist church, Malden, $100 to the 
King’s Daughters and $200 to the Mission 
Circle of the same church, and $300 to the 
Malden Home for Aged, are made in the 
will of Mrs. George E. Hanscom, formerly 
of 111 Walnut Street, Malden, who died at 
91 Green Street, Melrose, where she had 
resided in more recent years. 

““Mrs. Hanscom was the widow of George 
E. Hanscom, who for many years was 
prominently identified with Malden Odd 
Fellows. He was a coffee merchant for 
many years and was well known for his 
philanthropies. He served as a member of 
the Common Council from Ward One. 

“After the public bequests are paid, the 
residue of the estate is set up as a trust 
fund for the benefit of Mrs. Hanscom’s 
nephew, Edwin Furlong of Kansas City, 
the interest to be paid to him during his 
lifetime. Upon his death the residue is to 
be divided between the Universalist 
church in Malden, the Bethany Mission 

_ in Boston and the Doolittle Home in Fox- 
boro. 

“No inventory of the estate has been 
filed, but the bond is $165,000, which 
would indicate the value of the estate at 
approximately $110,000.” 

By the will of S. Louise Balcom of 
Providence, R. I., the Universalist church 
of Cheshire, Mass., is left the sum of $1,000. 

* * 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 96th annual Convention of the 
Illinois Universalist churches, and the 
auxiliaries, will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Clinton, Rev. M. H. Hartley, minister, 
beginning at 4 p. m. Sept. 28 and closing 
with a basket dinner after the 10.45 ser- 
vice, Oct. 1. The Convention theme is to 
be ‘The Church’s Responsibility for a 
Better World.” Dr. John Sayles, Cor- 
nish, Me., of the General Convention 
Board, will be the key-note speaker at the 
first combined session at 7.30 p. m. the 
28th, and the preacher Sunday morning. 
Business sessions begin at 9 a. m. Friday, 
with a women’s friendship luncheon and a 
men’s luncheon scheduled for 12.30. A 
program not yet announced is arranged for 


the former and the latter will be addressed 
by Dr. Frank D. Adams, Oak Park, on 
“The Church’s Responsibility for a Better 
Economic Order,” a general discussion to 
follow under the leadership and direction 
of Dr. W. R. Bennett, Elgin. The con- 
vention high light, of course, will be the 
annual banquet at 6.30 Friday. Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott will be toastmaster, 
aided and abetted by Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, Joliet, Dr. John Sayles, and rep- 
resentatives of the various organizations. 
The subject for general discussion at the 
banquet is “The Church’s Responsibility 
for Itself.” Closing business sessions are 
to be held Saturday, beginning at 9 a. m., 
to be followed at 11 o’clock by the occa- 
sional sermon, Rev. Harmon Gehr, Ur- 
bana, preacher, the offering for the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund, and the annual commun- 
ion service. A religious education con: 
ference is being arranged for 2 p.m. anda 
Y. P. C. U. round table for 8. A young 
people’s dinner will be held at 6.30. Com- 
pleted programs will be ready for dis- 
tribution Sunday, the 17th. Delegates 
are to be entertained over night and for 
breakfast, provided reservations are made 
in advance through Mrs. Marion Johnson, 
R. F. D. 2, Clinton, Illinois. 


* * 


SERVICE ON PARKER HILL, 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Two of the most eminent leaders in the 
Universalist and Unitarian denominations, 
Dr. Sidney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School of Chicago, 
and Dr. John Howland Lathrop, pastor 
of the Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., gave modern messages of inspira- 
tion to the present members and friends 
of the local Universalist church as they 
met Sunday on the beautiful slopes of 
Parker Hill, the site of the first Universal- 
ist church in Springfield, built in 1790. 

In spite of threatening skies, 130 resi- 
dents of Springfield and neighboring towns 
were present. A picnic dinner was enjoyed 
outdoors before the service. Rain began 
to fall shortly after the beginning of the 
service, and the group then retired to the 
hospitable porch and rooms of Leon 
Cutler, near whose home the service is 
held each year. 

Dr. Lathrop praised the National Re- 
covery Act and declared it was attempting 
to do what the church had advocated from 
the very first. The denomination has al- 
ways stood for character and for social 
justice, he said. Its chief gospel is a social 
gospel based on the teachings of Jesus, 
working through character to establish 
Jesus’ kingdom of God. 

The Universalist and Unitarian denomi- 
nations also stand for rugged individualism, 
the speaker said, so that each man is his 
own oracle. He sufficiently trusts his 
own intellect not to depend on creeds or 
on any other person’s opinion, but depends 
on himself to find the truth. 

Dr. Snow told the gathering that their 


church, like the pioneers whom they were 
honoring, stands for spiritual capital. 
Material capital, he said, is of no value 
unless backed .by spiritual capital. One 
should not be interested in the means of 
living but in the purpose. Jesus’ whole 
interest, Dr. Snow said, was not in the 
means of living but in the purpose. He 
pointed to the importance of religion as 
organized through the churches. ‘‘We 
can’t afford to be indifferent,’”’ he said. 

Dr. Snow mentioned the tremendous 
sum spent in combating crime. The cost, 
he said, is greater than that of any one of 
the great industries of today. In con- 
clusion he pointed out the lack of moral 
leadership and urged the group to help in 
the crusade back to the churches. 

Music for the service was under the 
direction of Earle Franklin Chandler and 
Benjamin Ross. The service opened with 
a prelude by a group of trumpeters led by 
Mr. Ross. ; 

Rey. H. E. Latham, pastor of the local 
church, presided over the service. He read 
a number of letters, among which were 
messages from the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist General 
Convention. Both conveyed congratula- 
tions on the unique beauty of the service. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, termed the service ‘“‘exquisitely ap- 
propriate to the circumstances,” and. 
Roger F.. Etz, secretary and general super- 
intendent of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, wrote that it was “‘inspirational 
to sit in a Boston office, even in August, 
and read it.” 

The service is held each year to honor 
the pioneers who, shortly after they had 
cleared the wilderness, built their church 
on land given by Lieutenant Isaac Parker. 
The old building was removed in 18538, but 
the burying ground, called “‘God’s Acre,” 
still remains.—Local paper. 

o*K * 


THE SUMMER WORK AT OXFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The minister of the First Church in 
Worcester, Dr. Tomlinson, has written 
the State Superintendent a note in regard 
to the summer services at the old historic 
church in Oxford, of such appreciative 
character that the Superintendent thinks 
all of your readers would like to see Dr. 
Tomlinson’s statement in regard to Dr. 
and Mrs. Huntley. Here it is: 

“Our ancient church in this attractive 
old town has been greatly blessed by the 
presence during the summer of Dr. George 
E. and Mrs. Huntley, of Peabody, Mass. 

“This was their second season in Oxford, 
Dr. Huntley being the summer preacher 
last year and this. The entire community 
has been interested in his work and the 
services have been well attended, eighty- 
six being present at the last service, Aug. 
27, when the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper closed his summer’s work. He has 
been a frequent visitor at the Diabetic 
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Camp for Children at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, and the children together with 
the counsellors at the Camp have been pres- 
ent at the church services. One Sunday 
Carl Hempel of Lynn was present at the 
service and spoke very entertainingly to 
the children. Dr. Tomlinson and mem- 
bers of the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester have also been present at the 
service, as was Rev. Rufus Dix of Fort 
Plain, New York. This summer work of 
the State Convention is distinctly worth 
while.” 
Leroy W. Coons. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
* * 

COMING EVENTS 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. 24-26. Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown, 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 


Oct. 6, 7. Indiana State Convention at Oaklan- 
don. 
Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 


chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 
Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 


Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 
Oct. 8, 9. Aichigan State Convention at Ann 


Arbor. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Oct. 16-17, 21. 
tion. 

Oct. 17-18. Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

Oct. 17. Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 18-22. Universalist General Convention. 

Oct. 21. Laymen’s Meeting. 


General Sunday School Associa- 


Oct.21. Young People’s Rally. 
* * 
Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 


Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
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chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
the Y. P. C. U.” 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): “Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 
the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.” 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* * 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 86th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and its auxiliaries, will be 
held in Oaklandon Oct. 6 and 7, beginning at 1 p. m. 
Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. 

Report of the Committee for revision of by-laws 
will be voted upon. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
oF 4 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Michigan will be held at Ann Arbor, Oct. 8 
and 9, for the transaction of any business coming be- 
fore it. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
* x 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The 28th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina and auxiliary bodies will 
be held at Rocky Mount Sept. 28 to Oct. 1, 1938, for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and such 
other business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention, 

F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
* * 
OFFICIAL CALL 
General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 

The 21st annual convention of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church will be 
held at the First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass., beginning Monday, Oct. 16, 1938, and con- 
tinuing sessions on Oct. 17 and Oct. 21, 1933. 

The program will include business, addresses, group 
conferences and exhibits. All Universalist church 
schools are urged to send delegations. 

Notice is also hereby given that an amendment to 
Article IV of the constitution will be presented at the 
business session of the convention. The amendment 
would do away with annual conventions and would 
have the Association meet once in two years at the 
time of the General Convention. 

Carl A, Hempel, Secretary. 
io He 
MERRIMAC VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


The Merrimac Valley Association will meet with 
the Amesbury church on the afternoon and evening of 
Wednesday, Sept. 27. Sessions begin at 2.30. Af- 
ternoon speakers are Rev. Laurence Hayward of New- 
buryport, Mrs. Victor A. Friend and Dr. Roger Etz. 
In the evening Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill will 
give his talk upon ‘“‘The Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau,” using seventy-five slides. Supper will be 
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served by the ladies of the church. Write Mrs. 
David Bruce, East Kingston, N. H., if coming to 
supper. Everybody welcome. 
Edwin L. Noble. 
ce ES 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S MISSIONARY AS- 
SOCIATION OF ILLINCIS 


The 96th annual convention of the Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Association of Illinois will be 
held at Clinton, Ill., Sept. 28, 29, 30, and Oct. 1, for 
the election of officers and directors, and for the 
transaction of any business which may legally come 
before it. 

Deane W. Lumsden, Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
NESOTA 


The 68th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held at Unity Church (Unitarian), 739 Portland 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 5 and 6, 1933, for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business to come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ies 
ILLINOIS CONVENTION CALL 

The 96th annual session of the Illinois State Con- 
vention of Universalist Churches, including the 
Women’s Missionary Association, the State Sunday 
School Association, and the Y. P. C. U., will be held 
in St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Clinton, Illinois, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 1 inclusive, for the presentation of 
reports, the election of officers, and such other busi- 
ness as may legally come before the Convention. 

A. W. Altenbern, Secretary. 
of ak 
MAINE CONVENTION CALL 

The annual meeting of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association, and the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, will be held at the Livermore 
Falls Universalist Church, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers, and 
for such other business as may legally come before 
the combined conventions. 

The first annual Maine Universalist Convention 
Laymen’s Rally will take place Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at 6.45 p. m., in the Livermore Falls Universalist 
chureh parish hall. 


OF MIN- 


William D. Veazie, Secretary, 
x 8 
Y. P. C. U. OF ILLINOIS 
Official Call 
The 45th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Illinois will be held at Clinton, 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, for the hearing of reports of 
officers and departmental heads, the election of 
officers, and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the Convention. 
Will S. Davies, President. 
se ek 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 
The following amendment to the Constitution of 
the New Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
is proposed, and will be acted upon at the annual 
session at Claremont, Tuesday, Oct. 3, 1933. 
Amendment to Article 4, ‘“Officers.’”? Add Section 
4, to read: “‘Such of these officers as shall have the 
handling or custody of money, shall be adequately 
bonded, the Bonding Company named and the 
amount of bond fixed by the Executive Committee 
of the Convention.” 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
tk 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
The 108th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in Middle- 
town, Oct. 2-5, for the hearing of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the convention. 
The Sunday School Association will hold its annual 
meetings Monday and Tuesday. Wednesday will be 
Women’s Day. The parent body will begin its con- 
vention Wednesday evening, ending Thursday eve- 
ning. For reservations, write to Mrs. G. H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., 6 Orchard St., Middletown. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F, Hiz, Secretary. 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purres2 of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Convention is intended to indicate its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” ~ 


Article II—Committees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“1, The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. The Secretary of the General Conven 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 

3. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:”” 

4, Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

‘4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

“(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

“(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; ‘ 

“‘(c) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

““(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

*(e) To exercise original: jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 3; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, Sec. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.” 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
for filing and record.” 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7, Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “‘the’”’ to “a” before the words 


“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 
8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article I1I—Admission to Fellowship 


Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5. Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.” 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article IV—Withdrawal of Fellowship 


Amend Section 2 by striking out the words ‘“Trus- 
tees of” in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, “The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ etc. 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, “it being provided,” etc. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
3he probationary requirement in Sec. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words ‘“‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘‘Trus- 
tees.” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
“Article II”? for the words ‘‘Article III,’”’ in the last 
line. 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.” 


Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words “‘Letters of License’ the words “‘intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;” also by striking out 
the words ‘‘the hclders’’ and inserting instead the 
words “such licentiates;’? also by striking out the 
words “‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out Sec. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present Sec. 3 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 3. 


Article VII—Ordination 


Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

*‘1, Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
eandidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 


candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2, An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination. The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 
of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 
Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4. In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.”’ 


Article VIII—Discipline 


Amend Sec. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 

(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, Sec. 4., sub-section e.) 

Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 


Articles IX, X, XI, and ¥II 
No change. 


Obituary 


Mrs. John W. Baker 


Mabel Crane Baker, wife of John W. Baker of 
117 Linwood Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., died Aug. 15 
in the New Haven Hospital a month after a major 
operation. Funeral services were held in Bridgeport 
on Aug. 18. In the absence of the Universalist 
minister on his vacation, services were conducted by 
Rey. Fred Hoskins, assistant pastor of the United 
Congregational Church, for whose sympathy the 
family feel the deepest appreciation. The inter- 
ment was at Woodlawn Cemetery, New York. 

Mabel Crane Baker was the daughter of Munroe 
and Sarah Field Crane, who moved from Quincy, 
Mass., in early life to New York, where Mrs. 
Baker was born March 9, 1869. Like her parents 
she was a staunch Universalist, serving for many 
years under Dr. Pullman, Dr. Eaton and Dr. Hall. 
She was married at Dover Plains, N. Y., in October, 
1902, to John W. Baker of New York City. From 
1905 to 1922 they made their home in Stamford, 
Conn. She is survived by two children, Arthur W. 
Baker of Kenvil, N. J., and Miss Marian Baker of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and two grandchildren. She was 
an unsually strong, noble character, a wise and de- 
voted wife and mother. 


Mrs. J. Edwin Voter 


Lydia Bartlett Dolbier, wife of J. Edwin Voter of 
Kingfield, Maine, who died recently at Dr. Bell’s hos- 
pital, Strong, went to Strong May 22, and the following 
Tuesday underwent a serious operation, from which 
she gradually failed until the end. 

Mrs. Voter was born in Kingfield, Aug. 5, 1855, 
the youngest daughter of Col. William and Martha 
Dyer Dolbier, and was the last of the family. She 
spent all her life in Kingfield and was a very success- 
ful teacher in that town. Nov. 2, 1882, she married 
J. Edwin Voter and to this union two sons were born, 
both of whom died in early childhood. Last Novem- 
ber Mr. and Mrs. Voter celebrated their golden 
wedding at Grace Universalist Church, when a large 
number of relatives and friends assembled to do them 
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honor. Mrs. Voter was a lifelong Universalist, 
uniting with the Kingfield church upon its organiza- 
tion, and has ever been a firm and loyal supporter 
of the cause. She was clerk of the parish for thirty 
years, superintendent of the primary department 
for twenty years, and one of the Sunday school 
teachers. 

She was a charter member of Signal Light Chapter, 
a Past Matron and served as secretary twenty-five 
years; a member of Col. Asa Whitcomb Chapter, 
D. A. R., chairman of the Red Cross Committee, 
past president of the Kingtown Club, member of the 
W.C. T. U. and the Old Schoolmates Club. 

The funeral service was held in Grace Universalist 
Church. Rev. W. B. Watson offered prayer, followed 
by the funeral service of the Order of the Eastern Star. 


Edwin A. Merrill 


Mr. Edwin A. Merrill was born in Auburn, Maine, 
in 1866. He was the son of Jabez H. and Harriet 
Briggs Merrill, who were members of the Universalist 
church in that city. He attended Bates College at 
Lewiston, graduating in June, 1886, at the age of 
twenty. Subsequently, in recognition of his record 
as a student and his continued interest in scholarship, 
he was made an alumni member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Foliowing his graduation, Mr. Merrill came to 
Minneapolis and studied law in the office of John H. 
Randall, and became a member of the Hennepin 
County Bar Association. In the meantime, he was 
employed for a while in the offices of Thomas Lowry, 
president of the Street Railway Company, and one 
year he reported the proceedings of the State Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Merrill was married in 1895 to Virgie I. Brion 
of Auburn, by Rev. Henry R. Rose, at that time pas- 
tor of the Universalist church at Auburn. 

He became associated with the late O. P. Briggs 
in the Twin City Iron Works before that company 
went into the merger that made up the Minneapolis 
Steel and Machinery Company. After the merger, 
he was made first treasurer and later president of 
this larger organization. He retired from active 
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business five years ago. Throughout his entire busi- 
ness career, he maintained a high reputation for 
honesty and integrity, as well as ability. 

On Easter Day, 1922, Mr. Merrill, with his wife 
and son, Lewis, united with the Church of the Re- 
deemer; and in 1926 he was elected to membership 
on the board of trustees of the church and society, 
an office which he held at the time of his death, 
Aug. 138. He was also for several years one of the 
directors of Unity Settlement Association, and when, 
on account of failing health, he felt obliged to re- 
sign from this office, early during the present year, the 
board, with great reluctance, accepted his resigna- 
tion and wrote as follows: “In taking this action, 
the board of directors wish to express their apprecia- 
tion of your high qualities as a man, their sense of the 
pleasant relations that have always existed between 
us, and of the real service you have rendered to our 
work. It is the hope of every one of us that your 
health may improve and that a long life of usefulness 
lies before you.’’ But all hopes were vain, and he 


passed away at Rochester, on Sunday morning, Aug. 
13, while the famous carillon was sounding the 
chimes. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the church and 
society, held Sept. 1, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted expressing the respect and confidence 
which his associates felt for him. 

The funeral services, conducted by his pastor, ~ 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter, were held at Lakewood 
Chapel, Aug. 15, before a large gathering of his 
friends from the church and community. 


Mrs. O. G. Millar 


Last rites for Mrs. O. G. Millar, eighty-nine, be- 
loved pioneer resident of Traverse City, Mich., who 
died recently at her home on Garfield Avenue, fol- 
lowing a long illness, were conducted from the H. L. 
Weaver Funeral Home, and were largely attended. 
Rev. Thomas E. Bennett, pastor of the Oak Park 
Congregational church officiated and interment 
was made in the family lot in Oakwood Cemetery. 
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Crackling 


A patient rang the bell of a young den- 
tist who had just started out to practice. 
The dentist’s wife opened the door. 


“Can I see the doctor?” asked the pa- 
tient. 


“Couldn’t you come tomorrow night?” 
asked the wife. : 

“Is he that busy?” inquired the patient. 

“No,” said the wife, with a winning 
smile, ‘but you are his first patient and 


I’d like to surprise him tomorrow, as it’s 


his anniversary.” —Hxchange. 
* ok 


Worcester, Mass. 
The young son of the family was proudly : 
displaying the beautiful Bible he had won 
for regular attendance at Sunday school. October 16-22, 193 3 


A friend of his mother’s, who was far from 
old, spoke up. “I remember that I won 
a Bible for the same thing when I was your 
age.” 

The youngster looked her over critically 
for a moment and then commented, ‘‘Well, 
that must have been the Old Testament.” 


—Congregationalist. 
* * 


Important Days for All Universalists 
The story is told that when Bishop 


Chandler was riding on a train out West, G. S. S. A., October 16, 17, 21 
a big, strapping, rough fellow came in and W. N. M. A., October 17-18 
sat down beside him. Sizing up the Ministerial Association, October 17 


Methodist prelate, he exclaimed, ‘‘Where é A ; 
fruhell have Lecen you before?!” Universalist General Convention, October 18-22 


To which Bishop Chandler replied, ‘I Laymen’s Rally, October 21 
don’t know; what part of hell are you Young People’s Rally, October 21 


Oh fa a . . 
from?”’—The Augusta Ca bulletin. Convention Banquets Oétebers21 


“Tf I stand on my head the blood all 
rushes to my head, doesn’t it?’ No one 
ventured to contradict him. ‘‘Now,” he 


continued triumphantly, “when I stand on { 
Sore Remny, iee Land ob Important Reports and Business Conferences 
on Vital Subjects 


All organizations share in daily programs 


into my feet?” 
“Because,” replied Hostetter McGinnis, 


“your feet are not empty.” —Exchange. Fine Programs of Speakers 


* * 


“T want a man to do odd jobs about the Good Fellowship 


house, run on errands, one who never 
answers back and is always ready to do my 
bidding,”’ explained a lady to an applicant 
for a post in the household. ° 

“You’re looking for a husband, ma’am, Reduced Railroad Rates 
not a servant!” said the seeker for work.— 


Whitely Seaside Chronicle. on the 
* * 


Certificate Plan 


A city chap out on a hunting trip was 
crossing a large pasture. “Say, there,” 
he shouted to the farmer, in an adjoining 
field, ‘‘is that bull safe?”’ 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I reckon he’s 


a lot safer than you are just now.”—The MRS. ROBERT S. PRATT 
ETUDE ae : 140 June Street, Worcester 


Professor: ‘“‘Now this plant belongs to 
the Begonia family.” 

Visitor: “Ah, yes, and you’re looking 
after it for them while they’re away on 


holiday?”’—Jack o’ Lantern. 
* * 


For Room Reservations write 


‘See You at Worcester” 


Perfection will be reached when the 
automobile can be made fool-in-the-other- 
car-proof.—Arkansas Gazette. 


